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STEP 


mORKBOOK  FOR  CRECG 
SHORTHAND  MANtAL  SIMPI.IFIED, 
Second  Edition 

TRANS<3tlPTION  mORKBOOK  FOR 
CRECG  DICTATION  SIMPLIFIED, 
Second  Edition  . . . 

WORKBOOK  FOR  CRECG 
TRANSCRIPTION  SIMPLIFIED. 
Second  Edition  . . ,  “practice  maleriaU*' 
with  aperihr  ohjectives.  Each  n  tailored 
to  •wpplemcnt  the  banic  test  and 
provide  additional  skill  buildinp,  spell- 
inp  and  vorabularj'  development, 
and  refininc  of  transcrikinp  techniques. 


I  OK  t.KI  <.<. 

''lltiKIIIWD  xlMI’l  II  II  I)  luK 
*  OI  I  I  (.!  '<.  XoIhmu-  I  :in.l  II  ...  7(1 

l•'»oll>  ill  H  III  A  (•••••A  for  f  ../iirii.'  /  ,- 

K(l  ll•^•.llll■.  ill  II  iiiA/iiiiiA  /or  I  oliirni'  II- 
iiiii*  liir  iMi'li  li'^^iiii  ill  i'iirrt‘«|ioiiiliiiu 
li'xt.  I'..irll  HiirkliiMik  li‘'«iill  riillt.lill'. 

II  \\  iiril  I'.xiiliiliiiii  Drill  (Hiinl  Ijiiiilii**. 

Iiricl'  I'linii  ili-riiiilixcx,  i*|i-.).a  ri'xicM 


DIKI  I  n  D  IIIIMI  WIIKK  IN  I.KI  (.(. 
slIDK  I  II  \\D  »|M|>|  H  D  D.  s,.,  „i„| 

I  ililiiiil  .  .  .  ***>i'lf.*.ii|ii*r\ i'iii”"  uorkliiMik 
Milli  Tllil.iili  liiiiiii'Hiirk  ii*«ii:iiiiii'iil'* 

iiillimiiit:  ill  >.|•||lll•ll^l•  till-  i-iiiili-iil  Ilf 

till-  t.ri'^t;  NAiirtAiiiiii  Manitnl  >tmpiifi«'il, 
>i‘i-iirii/  hilitiitri,  iiirliiiliili;  fiiiirtioririf 
yiethiHl . 


WORKBOOK  FOR  GREGG  TYPING. 
NEW  SERIES,  One  Year  (iourse 
. , ,  includes  all  foems  and  letterheads 
necessary  to  complete  the  exercises  in 
the  first  two  semesters.  Also  contains 
visual  letter  placement  charts  and 
introductory  proofreading  eserrisrs. 

mORKBOOK  FOR  CRECG  TYPING. 
NF^W  SERIE.S.  Advanced  ('.onrse  . . . 
provides  all  forms  needed  for  the  third 
and  fourth  semester  work.  Students 
become  familiar  with  a  wide  variety  of 
business  fitrms  and  letterheads. 


VtDKkKDDk  FDK  tiK.NKKM. 

HI  SI\K>S  FDK  KVKK^D\>  I.IMNt, 
. .  .  mili-lir  |irai'lii-c  iiiati-rial  iiii  llii- 
“diiinx"  phases  iif  the  i-iiiirse.  f^arli 
part  i-ovcrs  a  i-iiniplele  li-arninu  unit. 


YOU’LL  BE  SURPRISED  hoM  you  can 
step  up  results  in  your  classroom 
with  these  project  and  practice  materials. 
They  stimulate  student  interest 
and  enrich  learning  experience. 
Editorial  excellence  assured  by  . . . 


VMiKkKDDkN  I  IIK  KlUIkkKKPINt; 
^IMI’I  II  II  D.  Paris  I  anil  II 
.  .  .  t  ontsiin^  rutii|»r(*li<'n«ib(‘  ImrnitiK 
stnti  kli«l*>  I'tir  riirh  unit  in 
sMlflilitin  lo  ;tll  Ybtirking  pa|ier« 


\^OKKmHlK  M»K  Kssi  \|  |\|.S  Ol 
AMKKICW  lilMNKSS  I  VW,  Senmil 
Ktlili«ui .  . .  prtiY i(l«**>  re\i«'H.  tlirtMi;:li 
4'si*>e«>,  problem*',  ;<n<l  f|ite*vtion<s  <»!'  llie 
ba^ir  prim-iple*>  of  btiNineo-v  Lih.  May  lie 
U'*e4l  b«illi  any  tip<lo-dale  text. 


WUKKitOtiK  HIH  (.1^  M  M  \ls  Mi  l  (IMO 
KI.I.|*INt>,  I  hirti  I  (lilMin  ...  all  foriii' 
anil  n‘«-t»nl<*  rtM|tiin’tl  lo  eomplelc*  llir 
probli'iif*  in  tlie  text,  h'aeli  i  bapler  lia*> 
a  la'sirtiing  trtiiilr  Hliieli  ran  b«‘  ti«>efi 
a**  a  Ir"!,  a  rr\  ir>«,  a  l«»pir  for  rla«*> 
iliM'iiN^itm.  or  a  lioiiir  a*>*>i|:nnirnt. 


m  ORkBOOK  FOR  ARITHMETIC  FOR 
BtSINESS  AND  EVERYDAY  USE 
• .  •  work  unit!  that  etirirh  the  aritbiiirtir 
expertenre  |Nx>%idrd  in  the  irxt.  Iurludet' 
two  Arithmcfir  Inventory  Tentii  and  five 
ProftroM  Tealft. 


\\oMKM(M»K  i<»M  \i’riJi:h 
s|:i  Ml  T\MI  \l  I'MM  I  M  K.  Miinl 

l  ilition  .  .  .  prtoitir*'  arltial  liii’*inr**'> 
forni*>  inipU'iiirnling  pr<»ii‘('t*>  and 
pr«d»b‘in*>  appt'arint;  in  llir  l<**>t.  Iii«-lii«lr 
iirrMMialilx  r\altiation  (-liarl*>. 


Ml  '^IM.sn  M  MIUMVIU  S: 

I AI  IU  l'^K>.  MMOMI>  M>.  WD  TKsTS, 

Kf'A  i<*r4l  l  .iiilittn  ...  a  «’<iniplrtr 
lrxl-«Ai»rklMM»k.  May  br  ii*srd  a«  a 
*'rparatr  l«*xt,  a«>  a  rr\  ien  ri»iir'*r,  or 
Hilli  any  IrxllNtok  in  bii-inr-*' 
nialliriiialir'. 


WORKBOOK  FOR  Bt\SINESS 
ENCUSH,  Third  Edition  . . , 
a  timeaaver  for  both  teacher  and 
Mudent.  ConlainR  workuheetn  for  all 
the  non^wrtting  aftsignmenta  that  appear 
in  Parta  1, 11,  and  111  of  the  one*aemeaier 
lest  and  the  fulhyear  text* 


PRU  TM  E  SETS  I  and  II  KOM 
IMMIkkKKIMM;  SiMPMKIED  ... 
Prarlire  Set  I— .S#<»ne  Hatlitt  anti 
TrlerixifFn  .SernVe  •  •  .  i-oxer**  in 
nurrati\e  form  a  eumplete  ^et  of 
lran**aelH>n*v  in  a  ^er\ire  bii«>ine<*«>  f<»r 
one  month. 

Practire  Set  II— f»rf»rge  ilealirifi 
4.t»mpanr  . .  .  roxerN  tliroiicli  bll^ine«•*• 
papers  a  complete  ^et  of  transaction^ 
in  a  ^ale^  and  iterxice  buNineNN  for  a 
iHO-month  period. 


WORKBOOK  FOR  .SALFcSMANSHlP 
FUNDAMENTALS  . . « conlaina  formR 
for  completing  the  Prohlema  and 
Projecta  found  in  the  baaic  text.  Baaed 
€Mi  aalea  lerhniquea  and  proccdurea 
diacuaacd  in  the  text,  the  projeeta  are 
unuaually  renliatic. 


RFTAIUNG  PR0B1J>:MS  AND 
PROJEITS ...  May  be  uaed  by  iiaelf 
or  lo  aupplement  any  naodern  textbook. 
Eapecially  geared  to  be  uaed  with 

and  Prucficea* 

Third  Edithm. 


l*KOI>l  t  TlOV  TESTS  EOM  GREGG  ' 
TYPING,  NEW  SERIES  .  . .  four 

separate,  eiKhl-page  leaflets  cuxering 
«>lraicht  r«>py,  correspondence, 
tabulation,  manuscripts,  business  forni«>, 
table*.,  roiixh  draft,  and  placement. 

TESTS  EOM  GENER\I.  Ml  SINESS  EOM 
E\  ERA  l>\A  ElVINi; . . .  tHche  unit 

tests,  plus  tHo  final  tests. 

OBJKI  TIVE  TESTS  EOM 
KOOkkEEPING  SIMIM.IEIED  . . .  ning 

separate  tests  coxering  unit  material, 
plus  tx«o  comprehensixe  final  teats. 

Easily  graded— mult iple’choice, 
completion.  true>false. 


FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS- 
C;<)n\ciiinitly  placed  on  fating  panel;  instant, 
precision  set  and  clear;  siinplilies  tabulation 
recpiired  in  all  types  of  professional  work. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING  —  .Simi>lilics  right 
margin  justification  and  "error  correction." 

ALL  THE  “PROFESSIONAL”  FEATURES 
—  assuring  a  thorough  prep.iration  for  the 
business  world. 


R.C.AlIen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

67t  Front  Avo.,  N.  Grond  Ropidt,  Michigan 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information 
about  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 

name - - — ^ — — - - — 

SCHOOL - - - — - 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 

CITY _ _ _ ZONE - STATE - 


VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS  -  I  be 
CMsiest.  fastest  margin  setting  of  all.  Indicalois 
low  exact  location  on  margin  scale. 

INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN  —  I  each 
on  the  machine  that  gives  you  the  "()uick- 
Switch"  |)lateu,  that  makes  the  VisOmatic  a 
speciali/ed  writing  machine. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING  —  Save  miles 
f  "reach"  with  one-space  movement  of  the 
lever  for  single  spacitig;  two-space  movement 


.  .  .  PRICED  AT  A  LOW. 
LOW  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  PRICE! 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

678  Front  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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FEATURE  ARTICLES 

Evaluative  ('rit(>ria  for  a  Iiusiiii‘ss-l''Aliicatioii 

Program . Veiatstjlvdnia  Department  of  I'uhlic  Instruction  IT 

Who  W’iii  Succeed  in  Business  Arithmetic? . Ilarrij  Lewis  20 

The  Uses  and  Ahuses  of  Timed  Writings . Leliotj  A.  lircndcl  22 

Wliy  Do  We  Avoid  the  Teaching  of  Phasing? . Marietta  Cain  2o 

Will  Offices  Ever  Install  Adjustable 

Secretarial  Desks?  . Claralulle  McDermand  20 

'I'lie  Saga  of  A.  &  P.  Jim . Marion  V.  Odell  31 

Medical  Slioitliand  and  Terminology . James  E.  Tooletf  34 


SPECIAL  SERIES 


Bookkeeping  (dassroom  Management— 1 . /.  David  Satloie  13 

4  on  Can  Read  Faster  and  Better— V . Xila  li.  Smith  37 


DEPARTMENTS 


New  B(M)k  Info .  4 

The  Business  Teacher’s  Problem  (  linie .  S 

Business  Scene .  10 

New-Matter  Dictation  with  Previews . Charles  li.  I  licks  30 

I’rogressive  Shorthand  Speed  Tests . IL  M.  Allen  33 

Shorthand  Corner . John  J.  Cress  41 

(Consumer  Education . . . Ramon  P.  lleimerl  42 

Teaching  Aids . . Jane'  F.  White  43 

Dictation  Transcript  from  Today’s  Secretary .  44 

Prob'ssional  Report  .  49 

New  Business  Idiuipment .  5fj 


Cnhfitihrr  atifi 
Hminfit  Mnnnpt-r : 

: 

AtMhlnnt  Etliior: 
Copy  F.tiilor: 
Cimtirtlion  M  ana^i'f'. 


K.  W  \l.ir.U  ED\VAi:it> 
JAMES  BOU;Ln 
ROBET.r  rAHKER 
RUBY  GROSSMAN 
I  I.0RI:N(  E  E.  I  ERK  II 


l.tlitttrini  Isntn-iates: 


r'ontrihliting  E<Iff<»rs; 


AEAN  C.  I.IOYD 
ROY  W.  POE 
(  II  ARI  ES  E.  ZOCIUK 

JANE  E.  MHITE 
JOHN  J.  CRESS 
RAMON  P.  I.'EIMFHI, 


ArlvorliBing  Kt'iirrsmlalires ;  Mrf^rau  -llill  Viililishitiii  Company  ,  Inc. 

ATLANTA  3— A\  II.I.IAM  I.ANIEB,  SOI  IUIOnES-HAVEin  Y  BMK:.  WALM  T  o778 
cmcAGO  fl-r.i  RALD  T.  oNfARA,  520  N.  MicuiGAN  ave;.  mohaaa  k  4-5800 
nALI.AS  1— GOlinON  JONES,  EIHST  N  A  1  ION  AL  BANK  BI.IX;.  PROSPECT  7-5064 
LOS  angi  i.es  17— e.  k.  sr  iiiRMi  R,  1111  AAiLsmm:  bead,  mauison  6-4323 
SAN  ERANGISf  O  1  T.  EVANS  WY<  KOI  E,  68  POST  S  r.,  DOUGLAS  2-46(M) 


Vtt  WoKt.U 

H  iMih1i>*hrd  monthly  (r\. 
rrpt  Inly  atiH  Aticii*t)  hy 
the  CffgK  niii«ion  of  iti*-  Mrt»ia»A-H;ll 

Hook  fbimpany,  Inr.,  at  l.W  Nohlf  St.,  Phila* 
Helphia  2.'^.  Pa.  K'iitorial  and  executive  ofTirrs  at 
TIO  W.  12  St..  New  York  A6.  SUBSCKIPTIO.N 
R.ATKS;  I’nited  St.il*'*  and  Po«%e>«ion» — $.*1.00  a 
year,  <u.00  for  tno  4ear'*:  t'anada  — S3.r>0  a  year. 
$6. Of)  for  two  yrar« ;  I  aim  \merica— $5.r»0  a  year, 
S7..V)  for  iHo  year*:  .lU  nthrr  coiintricn — $6.50  a 
year,  $H.>0  for  two  veaix.  <  .opvright.  1956,  by  the 
Pjldishing  nivirmn  of  the  Mi-Graw-Hill 
Hook  Co.,  Inr.  Printed  in  tlo*  IVS.^.  Second* 
f.latir  ninil  fo  iA'ii'*gr4  .n  l  lim  ./•  >1  .W  Dtilndrlphia, 


P'-nn^vlvaiiia.  Indt^xed  in  The  Husiness  index  and 
The  hducation  Index.  Information  and  data  in 
the  **Biisin<*s8  Srene’*  are  abstracted,  with  per- 
mission,  from  Business  t(  eek.  the  magarine  of 
b  i-in**s8  rxtTiitiv**^,  and  from  reports  o(  the 
Ml  (iraw  Hill  Drpartnirnt  of  Peononiit  *.  Bl  81M>s 
l.ni  rxTiuN  WuHLu  i*  aUo  available  in  a  mirrohlm 
edition  from  University  Microfilms,  313  N.  First 
St.,  \nri  .\rbor,  Mich.  Address  correspondence 
regarding  siibst  ript ion*»  to  ('.irciilation  Department, 
BisiNK^a  F.dic.vtion  Woki.d.  1:409  Noble  St.,  Phila* 
del)>hia  23,  Pa.,  or  3.30  W.  -12nd  Street,  New 
York  36.  N.  Y.  Send  in  both  ohi  address  and 
new'  addres'i  when  there  is  a  change,  and  idlow 
four  weeks  for  entry. 


SEPTEMBER  SONG 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAB  biiiigs,  lui 
a  great  many  teachers,  more  stmleiils 
and  more  problems.  Business  educa¬ 
tion  gets  its  shall-  of  these  problems. 
We  hope  lo  meet  some  ol  these  di¬ 
lemmas  head-oii  iii  our  ik-av  “Problem 
(diiiii-’  section,  wbieb  wa-it-  introdue- 
iiig  on  pag('  S  of  this  issue. 

This  new  A-olume  includes  a  fcAV 
otbf-r  iK-AV  regular  fealuK-s.  In  the 
slioitliand  field,  were  presenling 
H.  M.  Allen’s  series,  “Progressive 
Shorthand  Speed  Tests,”  and  Charles 
B.  Hicks’  “New-Matter  Dictation  with 
PrevicAvs.”  Mr.  .Allen  bases  his  tests 
on  a  system  that  was  promoted  at  one 
time  by  John  Robert  Gregg.  It  di-- 
serves  a  revival.  Dr.  Hick.s’  exchanges 
of  business  correspondence  will  pro- 
\ide  teachers  of  shorthand  with  dicta¬ 
tion  matter  that  is  typical  of  what 
students  will  eiieoimt(‘r  later  in  busi¬ 
ness  offices,  with  a  few  lighter  ele¬ 
ments  added  to  whet  interest.  Bt-sides 
tlu-se  new  shorthand  features,  our 
“Ncav  Book  Info”  column  will  keep 
you  up  to  date. 

We  think  you'll  find  many  of  the 
other  articles  in  this  volume  useful  iii 
improving  iustruetion.  For  example, 

1  David  Satlow’s  “Getting  the  Term 
Under  Way  ’  starts  off  liis  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Glassroom  Management  series  in 
tfiis  issue.  Doctor  Satlow  has  been  an 
aiitliority  on  bookkeeping  instruction 
for  a  long  time  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  contributors  to  business-educa¬ 
tion  periodicals.  Beginning  teachers 
can  fi-arn  a  lot  from  this  series,  and 
even  seasom-d  veterans  may  find  that 
they  want  to  re-examine  some  fea¬ 
tures  of  tlu-ir  schools’  programs. 

In  his  “The  Uses  and  Ahuses  of 
Timed  Writings,”  LeRoy  Brendel  is¬ 
sues  a  challenge  to  typing  teachers 
who  are  dedicated  to  longer  timings. 
You  may  not  agree  with  him,  but  we 
believe  you’ll  find  it  hard  to  remain 
indifferent  to  his  ideas. 

This  issue  holds  plenty  of  other 
Avorth-while  material,  and  there’s  a 
lot  more  coming.  Just  to  mention  one 
of  next  month’s  high  lights:  H.  H. 
C’.reeu,  of  Gregg  College,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  will  Ijegin  a  four-part 
.scries  on  “Teaching  tlie  ‘Extras’  in 
Tran.seription”— the  hits  of  informa¬ 
tion,  often  overlo()k(-d,  that  secrc-taric-s 
need  in  order  to  .solve  problems  on  the 
job. 

Look  for  this  and  otlu-r  articles— 
they’ll  lielp  to  make  your  teaching 
both  easier  and  more  effective. 
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H/GH  FIDELITY 


dictation-transcription  i 
with  amazing  UNIMATIC 


. . .  makes  dictating  as  easy  as  talking— An  electronic  miracle  in  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  dictation  has  been  achieved  by  Comptometer.  Now  you  can  forget 
the  mechanics  of  recording  and  have  your  mind  free  and  clear  for  better  dictation. 
All  you  do  is  talk  into  the  Unimatic  remote  control  microphone  which  fits  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  One  simple  button  lets  you  dictate,  listen,  reverse  to  review,  or  even 
to  "erase”  and  replace  a  word  or  phrase. When  finished  dictating,  press  other  button 
to  mark  length  of  letter— everything  is  automatically  recorded  by  remote  control. 

. . .  saves  more  than  it  costs-The  flexible  Mylar*  magnetic  recording  belt 
can  be  used  for  thousands  of  dictations.  It  “wipes”  clean  in  just  one  second, 


ready  for  re-use.  The  day-after-day  savings  ove  .ly  ordinary  one-use  belts  or 
records  more  than  return  your  Commander  inveiunent.  And  only  Comptometer 
guarantees  these  mailable  belts  for  life. 

. . .  erases  unwanted  words— You  will  hand  your  secretary  error-free  dic¬ 
tation  she  will  transcribe  twice  as  fast  and  right  the  first  time.  Error-free  because 
you  can  electronically  "erase”  any  unwanted  part  of  your  dictation  and  replace 
with  the  new  or  correct  thought— No  extra  correction  instructions  to  add.  And,  for 
economy-minded  offices,  the  same  Commander  unit  can  be  used  for  both  dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription.  «  Mylir  Dupont's  ttadtmirk  lor  lU  Polytsttr  nim. 


SEE  ALL 

THESE  YEARS-AHEAD  FEATURES  DEMONSTRATED 

IN  YOUR 

OW  N 

OFFICE  I 

NEWl 

M£Wi 

M£Wi 

N£W! 

N£W! 

N£W! 

NEWl 

NEW! 

MEW! 

Visualit*  Indicator. 
Glows  rad  when  you 

Remote  lndexin£ 
automatically  marks 

Unimatic  Remote- 
Control  Microphone 

Simplified  Recorder  — 
all  operating  controls 

Conference  Recording- 
Listening  Supersensi* 

Customi2ed  Input  Vol* 
ume-Control  can  be 

Carryini  handle 

Dual  speakers 

Modern  desifn 

dictate,  flashes  to 
ireen  when  you  listen 
or  transcribe. 

length  ot  letter. 

fits  palm  of  hand  Two 
buttons  control  all 
operations 

are  now  on  Unimatic 
microphone. 

five  microphone  pickup. 
Extra  loud  volume  play¬ 
back  speaker 

pre-adiusted  to  your 
voice  whether  it's  ex* 
tra  loud  or  extra  soft. 

N£W! 

Removable  cover 

N£Wi 

Lighter  weight 

NEWl 

High  Fidelity 

anotfwf  outsUni 


I  to  soeod  AmcfKon  business  by 


OMPTOMETER 

A  product  ot  Fott  A  Tarront  Mtg  Co..  Chicato.  (Ilinois  Othtr  Folt  A 
Tarrant  products  Tht  world  fantows  Complomotar  Add<n|-Catculatinf 
mKhine  artdlba'now  10  kv*Compto(raph  '‘20?"Cakulattn|  Adding  macNtto. 


also 
available 
in 

®  Canada 


Comptometer  Dictation  Oiv.,  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mtg.  Co.,  ITOS  Marshfield  St.,  Chicago  22,  III. 
Gentlemen:  Without  any  cost  or  obligation  please  arrange: 

□  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  □  FREE  10  DAY  TRIAL  □  Send  complete  information 

_ Title _ 


Name _ 

Company. 
Address_ 
City _ 


.County. 


.State. 
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ERASES  SINGLE  LETTERS 


^B/aisde// 

KLENZO-/^/;? 

PAPER  WRAPPED 

ERASER  with  Brush 

At  All  Stationers  or  write  for  Sample  of  531  *7 
KLENZO  or  530-T  KLENZO  Thin  without  Brush 

BLAISOELl  PENCIL  CO  BETHAYRES,  PA 


typists)  learning  and 


All  metal — one  piece 
Enameled  finish  in 
Gray,  Tan  or  Green 
/"wide  X  Vh" 
high,  base  S" 
deep 

'  Holds  typing  text 
books  without 
tipping 


O  N  LY 


SCHOOL  TESTEO 
ind  Teacher  Approved 

The  Liberty  Copyholder  holds  text  at  cor¬ 
rect  eye  level  and  angle  for  faster,  better 
typing,  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one. 
ORDER  NOW  by  Mail  if  not  available  from 
your  local  slationer. 

BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

Kecord  Storage  Iqvipmtnl  Sinoo  1918 
720  S.  Dearborn  St.  •  Chicago  S,  III.  BE-9 


At  the  nation's  leadinq  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  Business  Training 
Furniture,  we  welcome  your  inquiries. 
We  will  be  qlad  to  moke  suggestions  and 
recommendations  on  your  specific  needs. 
Write  us  today.  A  copy  of  our  free 
catalog  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

e  Drop  Head  Typing  Desks 
e  Adjustable  Typing  Desks 
e  Stationary  Typing  Desks 
e  Economy  Typing  Tables 
e  Bookkeeping  Desks 
e  Art  Desks 

e  Typist's  Posture  Chairs 

DESKS  OF  AMEMCA,  INC. 

Bridgeport  6,  Connecticut 


Note:  All  prices  shown  ore  list  prices. 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

Workbook  for  Arithmetic  for  Business  and 
Eienjdutj  Use,  Includinfi  Tests,  by  IliiH- 
man,  Twiss,  aiul  W'halo.  Clrogg  I’liblisliiii;^ 
Division,  Mt‘(>raw-llin  Book  C'onipany, 
Now  York.  224  pagos,  $1.40.  Qiiitains 
drills,  prohli'ins,  progross  tosts,  and  ho¬ 
ginning  and  onding  invontory  tosts.  All 
hasod  <>n  units  of  toxthook  hy  samo 
authors. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

Effective  Business  Enf’lish,  Fourth  Kdi- 
tion,  hy  .Anrnor.  Soutli-W’ostorn  Fuhlisli- 
ing  Company,  (linoinnati.  .50S  pagos, 
$2.80.  (.Study  projoots  availahlo  for  nso 
with  this  to\t. ) 

BUSINESS  LAW 

Today’s  Business  Law,  hy  C.(K)dinan  and 
M(K)ro.  Pitman  Fnhlishing  Corimration, 
Now  York.  .562  pagos,  $3.12.  (Workbook 
—98  pages,  88  oonts;  Tosts— 48  pagos,  40 
o«‘nts. )  Course  in  fnndamontals  of  hnsi- 
noss  law,  with  n‘al-lifo  oases. 

CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 

Consumer  Ecotutmic  Problems,  Fifth  Fidi- 
tion,  hy  Wilson  and  Eystor.  Sonth-W'ost- 
oni  Publishing -Company,  Cinoiimati.  72.5 
pagos,  $.3.20.  (Correlating  worklxKik  atid 
( aohiovoinont  tosts  also  availahlo.) 

ECONOMICS 

Applied  Ecotutmics,  Fifth  Edition,  hy 
Dodd.  South- Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati.  566  pagos,  $2.72.  (Cor¬ 
relating  worklxHtk  and  aohiovoinont  tosts 
also  availahlo. ) 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 

General  Btisiness,  Seventh  Edition,  hy 
Crahln*,  Entorlino,  and  DoBrum.  .South- 
W'ostorn  Publishing  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  .598  pagos,  $3.20.  (Two  somostor 
worklxioks  and  two  somostor  sots  of 
aohiovoinont  tosts  oorrolato  with  t«'Xt.) 

TRANSCRIPTION 

Transcription  Dictation,  by  Ia*slio  and 
ZoulM-k.  Cri'gg  Publishing  Division,  Mo- 
Craw-llill  Book  Company,  Now  York. 
4.38  pagos,  .$.3.7.5.  Toaohor’s  IxKik  to  ac- 
oonipany  Crogg  Transcription  Simplified, 
Soc-ond  Edition. 

Workbtiok  for  Crenn  Transcription  Sim¬ 
plified,  Sooontl  Edition,  by  Leslie  and 
Zoiihok.  Crogg  Publishing  Division,  Mo- 
Graw-llill  Book  Company.  192  pagos, 
$1.48.  Student’s  hoinowork-olas.swork 
Ixiok,  ilosignotl  to  give  praotioo  in  solving 
major  prohloins  of  transoription. 


Change  of  Address:  The  post 
office  does  not  forward  second- 
class  mail  unless  postage  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  advance.  When  you 
change  your  address,  please  let 
us  know  both  your  old  and  new 
addresses. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


\ 


Any  student  activity  in  which  money  is  involved 
offers  an  opportunity  lor  training  in  money  manage¬ 
ment.  By  hcl|)ing  your  students  work  out  a  spending 
plan  for  clothes,  club  dues,  party  refreshments,  and 
other  expenses,  you  are  preparing  them  for  the  wise 
handling  of  the  money  they  are  or  will  soon  be  earning. 

The  integration  is  easier  when  you  have  materials 
that  deal  with  the  problems  of  planning  and  spending 
income  in  specific,  everyday  terms.  A  wealth  of  such 
material  is  described  in  the  new  folder  published  by  the 
Consumer  Education  Department  of  Household 
Finance  Corporation. 

Twelve  booklets  are  listed,  each  dealing  with  sub¬ 
jects  like  "Your  Clothing  Dollar,”  "Your  Equipment 
Dollar,”  "Your  Food  Dollar”  and  "Money  Manage¬ 
ment  for  Young  Moderns.”  Also  included  is  informa¬ 
tion  about  five  filmstrip  lectures  which  provide 
dramatic  classroom  demonstrations  of  sound  money 
management  in  action. 

The  coupon  on  this  page  will  bring  you,  by  return 
mail,  a  copy  of  the  program  folder  and  a  compli¬ 
mentary  cojiy  of  one  of  the  booklets. 


HOVSEHOLD  FINANCE  COKl’OKATION 

Consumer  Education  Department  Hff 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


These  booklets  and  filmstrips 
are  made  available  to  teachers 
as  part  of  this  company'’s  broad  program 
to  provide  expert  financial  guidance 
for  American  families 


Please  send  me _ free  copies  of  your  new  Money 

Management  Program  folder  which  describes  booklet' 
and  filmstrips  available  to  teachers  and  a  copy  of 
the  19.i6  revision  of  "Money  Management  for  ^  oiing 
Moderns." 


ADDRESS 
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Why  does  a  farmer  need 

Nearly  every  school  boy  knows  that  a 
tree  bears  more  fruit  if  its  flowers  receive 
pollen  from  another  tree  of  the  same  kind. 

For  cross-pollenization  is  one  of  the  basic 
facts  of  botany. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


at  least  two  apple  trees 


An  interchanj^e  IxHween  the  two  takes  place 
which  is  analogous  to  cross-ix)llenizalion. 
Itiach  student  will  want  to  use  both  type¬ 
writers.  Especially  since  mtxlern  business  uses 
IClectrics  as  well  as  Standards,  and  exix'rience 
on  lx)th  has  Ix’conie  a  nmsl. 

'I'hat’s  why  we  Ixflieve  you  should  have 
Royal  Standards  Royal  hdectrics  in  your 
classr(x)ins.  And  the  time  to  do  your  ordering 
is  right  mm  ! 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 
Roytype*'  business  supplies 

f*uuli4Cls  ot  fCtryal  McHtr  (  or Imuittoti 


Kzynt}  tht  most  popular  ■ 

with  tearhors,  pupils  and  "orrotarir 
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k  POSTURE  CHAIR 
that  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  adjusted  in 
30  SECONDS 


V. 


SCALES: 


that  designate  the  distance  the  seat  and  back  rest 
have  been  raised  or  iowered.  Seat  adjusts  from 
16”  to  20".  Back  rest  adjusts  from  26"  to  29". 
Back  rest  has  springs  for  soft  easy  action.  Form 
fitting  seat  and  back  rest  are  made  of  7  pty  mapie, 
finished  in  naturai  wood  finish.  Casters  or  gliders 
ve  optional.  Casters  of  soft  rubber  will  not  creep 
on  any  floor. 

Two  Models:  Standard  and  Deluxe.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  folder  explaining  why  this  chair  should  be 
used  by  all  uhools  teaching  typewriting.  Prices 
furnished  on  roguest. 

HERRING  INDUSTRIES 

BUILDING  243 

PINELLAS  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
ST.  PETERSBURG  2.  FLORIDA 


s*  s*  s* 

In  Answer  to 

Let  our  Silent-Salesman-Sam- 
ple  MAGAFILE  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  answer  to 
your  S.O.S.  cry  for  a  practical 
and  economical  method  of  fil¬ 
ing  Unbound  Magazines  and 
Pamphlets.  A  free  sample 
MAGAFILE — with  complete 
description  and  price  list — will 
be  sent  on  request. 

It  must  sell  itself  as  it  has  to 
more  than  5000  other  satisfied 
users.  No  salesman  follow-up. 
We  will  answer  your  S.O.S. 
by  return  mail  if  you  write 
today  to  . . . 

THE  MAGAFILE  COMPANY 

P.  0.  lox  til  S,  Merchanh  Slotion,  Si  louis  2,  Mo 


Qtihic 


WITH  THIS  ISSUE,  HrsiXKSs  EnrcATioN  Woiu.d  is  inaugurating  a 
now  d(‘partmont  that  has  groat  potontial  valno  for  hnsinoss  toaohors, 
Tho  idoa  bohind  tho  “Hnsinoss  Toaohor’s  Prohloin  Clinic”  is  this: 

From  time  to  timo,  woVo  rocoisc'd  lottors  from  roadors  who  are  facod 
with  prohloms  to  which  they  can  find  no  adoipiato  answer.  W’o'ro  sure  that 
many  other  roadors  have  facod  tho  same  or  similar  problems  in  the  past 
and  have  cTimo  up  with  workable  solutions.  What  woTo  trying  to  do  is  to 
sot  up  a  plan  to  share  tho  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  that  so 
many  individual  teachers  like  you  posst'ss.  Von  may  have  the  answer  to 
someone  else’s  problem;  on  the  other  hand,  another  teacher  may  be  able 
to  give  you  a  hand  in  solving  your  problem. 

Frankly,  this  department  is  experimental.  Our  objective  is  to  makt*  it  a 
democratic  forum  where  everyone  can  have  his  say.  Whether  it’s  nour¬ 
ished  into  lu*althy  life  or  dies  of  starvation  is  up  to  you.  We  know'  from 
past  experience  that,  although  you,  the  business  teacher,  are  willing  to 
express  yourself  in  personal  conversation  and  at  meetings  and  conventions, 
you’re  much  less  willing  to  write  a  letter  to  a  magazine. 

We  hope  that  your  desire  to  (a)  .seek  a  solution  to  your  own  problem 
or  (b)  help  solve  someone  else’s  problem  w  ill  send  yon  to  your  typt'writer. 
To  reward  those  who  submit  the  most  successful  eflorts,  we’ve  worked  out 
this  plan: 

( 1 )  For  the  most  iutere.sting  and  challenging  jtrohicm  submitted  to  this 
department  on  or  before  May  1,  1957,  w<'  offer  a  prize  of  $10;  for  the  next 
best,  a  prize  of  $5. 

(2)  For  the  best  solution  that  is  submitted  to  us  on  or  before  May  1, 
1957,  for  a  problem  presented  in  this  department,  we  offer  a  prize  of  $25; 
for  the  next  best,  a  prize  of  $15. 

The  problems  submitted  for  solution  may  be  on  any  topic  related  to 
business  education,  inside  or  outside  tlu'  classroom.  We  ll  print  your  prob¬ 
lems  and  .solutions  with  the  signature  “.\nonymons”  or  a  set  of  initials  if 
you  so  retjuest,  but  we  must  have  your  name  and  address  for  our  files. 
(W’e  can’t  send  a  prize  to  “Anonymous.”)  ’rher('’s  no  word  limit  on  either 
problems  or  solutions,  but  we  reserve  the  right  to  edit  contributions  in 
the  interests  of  clarity  and  space  reciuirements. 

Here  is  the  first  problem,  posed  by  one  of  our  subscribers: 

/  had  a  very  fine  typiiifs,  class.  Then  suddenly,  a  nirl  u  ho  teas  a  nnnoi- 
monger  came  in.  She  .started  a  rumor  that  I  teas  a  hard  teacher  and 
that  exam.s  tverc  going  to  he  very  difficult.  Almost  before  I  knew  it, 

•she  had  .some  of  the  other  .siudents  .so  seared  that  they  stopped  doinp, 
their  best  work.  She  went  at  all  this  in  a  very  (fuiek  and  methodical 
way,  recruiting  to  her  aid  a  boy  who  was  naturally  a  grumbler  and 
had  a  record  of  difficulties  in  other  schools.  I  wonder  what  other 
teachers  would  have  done  and  what  I  should  do  about  similar  cases 
in  the  future. 

.V.  C. 

P.  S.  Since  mine  is  a  medium-size  ela.ss,  I  have  been  allowing 
“visiting’  privileges  during  cla.ss—when  I  am  too  bti.sy,  more  advanced 
.students  may  help  slower  ones,  if  they  do  so  (piietly. 

What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  this  teacher?  What  problems  of  your 
own  are  bothering  you?  Send  them  to  I’roblem  C.’linic,  Hiisiness  Educa¬ 
tion  VV'orld,  330  West  42  Street,  \«*w  York  ilO,  New  York. 
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TESTED  DITTO  TRAINING  AIDS 


help  your  students 
as  you 

help  yourself... 


I  "COPIES-THE  HEART  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS” 

...manual  of  office  styled  dictation  material,  complete  with  the 
normal  interruptions  and  distractions  which  go  with  everyday  office 
operation.  Contains  checking  and  straight-timed  dictation  material. 


"WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK” 

...a  four-page  piece  which  has  a  pre-counted  one,  five  and  ten  minute 
typing  speed  and  accuracy  test  on  the  front  page  and  rough 
typed  material  for  putting  into  final  form  on  the  inside. 


3  "LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  0-10” 


...a  five-lesson,  self-teaching  manual,  designed  so  that  even 
below  average  students  can  readily  learn  the  operation  of  the  D-10 
machine  in  relation  to  today’s  business  needs. 


4  WALL  CHART-D-10  OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS 

...a  beautifully  illustrated,  step-by-step  instruction  wall  chart. 
Enables  any  student  to  produce  good  copies  on  first  trial. 

5  LETTERHEAD  AND  BILLHEAD  MASTERS 

...4  Letterhead  and  2  Billhead  designs  pre  printed  on  DITTO 
Mastersheets  ready  for  reproduction  of  up  to  300  or  more  copies, 
as  needed  for  student  practice  in  typing  letters  and  invoices. 


.S’- ^  i 


These  five  practical  classroom  aids  for  business  training  need  no 
testing.  They  have  been  prepared  by  DITTO  expressly  for  the  business 
teacher  in  cooperation  with  the  Foundation  for  Business  Education. 
Their  practical  worth  has  been  proved  by  actual  use  in  hundreds  of 
business  training  classes. 

With  these  aids  you  give  your  pupils  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  business  machines  and  practices.  By  training  them  in  the  actual 
ways  of  business,  you  make  them  better  qualified  for  placement  and 
more  competent  beginners  in  starting  their  new  jobs.  They  feel  more 
at  home,  adjust  themselves  more  quickly,  and  more  quickly  move 
ahead.  You  get  these  5  time  saving,  money  saving  aids  FREE— simply 
by  the  asking.  Mail  coupon  today. 


DITTO,  INCORPORATED 

3306  Pratt  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 

Gentlemen :  Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me: 

□  Copies— The  Heart  of  Modern  Business 

'  □  What  Every  Typist  Should  Know  About  Copies  in  Office  Work 

□  Learning  How  To  Use  The  DITTO  D-10 

□  Wall  Chart  — D  IO  Operating  Instructions 

□  Letterhead  and  Billhead  Masters 

My  Name,  Title 


School 

Address 

Zone 

Citv 

Countv 

State 

SEPTEMBER,  1956 
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^^ADJUSTABLE 

TYPEWRITER 

le! 


Al  I  Metal  .  .  . 
Cushion  e  d  .  .  . 


11- 


ADJUSTABLE  UNIT 
Elevates  writing  bed  from  26"  to  29K" 
ALL  Connections  from  writing  bed  to 
table  mounted  in  rubber!  No  vibrating 
or  pounding. 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  SCHOOLS 


Write  for  Literature 

SEMCO  SALES 

PINELLAS  INT.  AIRPORT  ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  oflice! 


CLEAR -VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 


of  lop-bound  books 


\‘  Relieves  eye  sliain,  Irnsioii,  prnniotes  occuiocy, 
speed 

V  8"  X  11"  »  I"  size:  tits  oil  desks,  piovidcs  lor 
easy  storage 

V  Twa  convenient  qrnnvos  lot  pens  or  pencils 

V  Will  not  "vfolk"  off  desk 

V  Attroctivc  colors  tgreen,  bio»-»i,  ivory,  art  metal 
groy,  yellow) 

^  Smooth  surface  provides  easy  ciconing  and  har¬ 
monious  appeoronce 

V  Constructed  of  long  losting.  reinforced  polystyrene 
plastic 


PRICES 

I -I  I  Copybook  Holders 
12-48  Copybook  Holders 
49-96  Copybook  Holders 
97  ond  more 

Prices  F.O.B.  San  Diego,  California 


S2.00  eoch 
1.75  eoch 
1  60  each 
1.50  each 


CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 


Dept.  B,  2227  Fern  St..  San  Diego  4,  Calif. 


JUi 
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Tlie  Invisible  "Recession" 

lls  (tllicial  now.  iJic  Liiili'tl  Slates 
Cfouumy  passed  the  $-l()0-billioii  level 
lale  ill  1955.  In  its  animal  revision  of 
(jnailerly  estiniales  of  our  gross  na- 
lional  prodnet,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  conlirmed  that  the  an¬ 
nual  market  value  of  the  nation’s  goods 
and  seiA’iees  passed  thiough  the  $400- 
itillion  harrier.  IVrcentagewise  tlie 
change  was  small,  only  about  1  per 
cent,  but  it  raised  the  first-quarter 
1950  figure  from  an  annual  rate  of 
$o98.0  billion  to  $403.4  billion. 

Commerce  estimates  the  second 
quarter  of  1956  will  see  another  in¬ 
crease.  What  economists  were  calling 
at  the  turn  of  the  year  a  “straight  line 
recession”  is  now  turning  out  to  be  a 
“rising  ciin'C  recession.” 

My  Fair  Bonanza 

.\fter  four  months  on  Broadway, 
M{t  Fair  Lady  is  something  of  a  leg¬ 
end.  Seats  are  sold  out  six  months  in 
advance,  and  the  betting  is  that  it 
will  play  to  full  houses  for  at  least 
three  more  years. 

\\’ho’s  the  lucky  backer,  you  might 
ask.  .\n.swcr;  the  first  single  corporate 
backer  for  a  major  Broadway  hit— 
the  (Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
(iBS  got  the  property  mainly  because 
it  agrec-d  to  take  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  profits,  instead  of  the  usual  50  per 
cent,  in  return  for  linancing  the  entire 
show  ($360,000;.  But  the  network 
received  two  considerations  for  lower¬ 
ing  its  share.  First,  it  received  lirst 
’1\'  rights,  which  means  that  although 
it  will  still  have  to  pay  a  “fair”  price, 
it  will  not  have  to  enter  competitive 
bidding.  Second,  the  company  got  first 
lights,  also  without  competitive  bid¬ 
ding,  to  the  original  cast  album— which 
is  now  .selling  laster  than  any  other 
“original”  album  has  ever  .sold:  300,- 
000  discs  gone,  and  the  total  expected 
III  reach  a  million.  Hoad  show's  and  a 
nio\ie  will  add  still  more  profits. 

CBS  can  expect  to  make  a  $2-mil- 
lioii  profit  over  the  next  five  or  six 
years,  or  more  than  a  500  per  cent 
return.  By  October  it  will  have  all  its 
investment  back.  I'roin  then  on  it  w'ill 
clear  $4,800  a  week  on  theatre  re¬ 
ceipts  alone.  The  remainder  of  the 
$12,000  wc'ckly  profit  goes  half  to 
producer  Herman  Levin  and  half  to 


.uithois  .Man  J.iy  l.einei  tbook  and 
lyrics)  and  I'ledcrkic  Loewe  (music). 
Its  weekly  expenses  ($53,000)  in¬ 
clude  $15,000  for  cast  and  staff  sala¬ 
ries  ($5,000  to  star  Bex  Harri.son), 
$1.5,000  for  theatre  rental,  and  $10,- 
000  lor  royalties  ($2,000  to  the  estate 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw). 

Shopping  by  Pushbutton 

The  independent  grocer’s  latest 
answ'er  to  the  supermarket  makes  fam¬ 
ily  marketing  an  automatic  affair.  The 
shopper  studies  a  display  case,  then 
liresses  lettered  and  numbered  push¬ 
buttons  that  correspond  to  markings 
on  each  item  of  merchandise  that  is 
on  display.  The  item  and  ])riee  is 
electrically  recorded  inside  a  metal 
cone,  or  key.  The  customer  takes  this 
key  to  the  cashier’s  desk,  where  it  is 
inserted  in  another  slot  and  “orders” 
the  desired  merchandise  from  slanting 
shelves  overhead.  In  seconds,  a  con¬ 
venor  belt  dumps  the  order  at  the 
checkout  counter— with  the  bill. 

This  fall  the  idea  will  be  tried  out 
in  twelve  stores  of  the  Independent 
Grocers’  .Alliance  of  America.  IGA 
hopes  that  a  family  of  five  may  be 
able  to  save  30  per  cent  on  a  weekly 
grocery  bill  of  $50.  This  w'ill  be  pos¬ 
sible  if  the  new  .scheme  reaches  its 
goal  of  halving  a  store’s  operating 
costs. 

Gl  Bill  Is  Paid  Up 

The  Government  ceased  paying  last 
July  for  the  education  and  training 
of  World  War  II  veterans  under  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights.  More  than  7.8  mil¬ 
lion  veterans  received  assistance.  Of 
these,  2.2  million  attended  college, 
3.5  million  went  to  schools  below'  the 
college  level,  1.4  million  trained  on 
the  job,  and  700,000  trained  on  farms. 
The  total  cost  to  the  Government  W'as 
$14.5  billion.  Also  terminated  was 
Public  Law  16,  under  which  610,000 
disabled  veterans  received  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Some  parts  of  the  World  War  II  Gl 
Bill  remain  intact.  A’eterans  are  still 
able  to  get  low-interest  loans  for 
homes,  businesses,  and  farms.  This  is 
scheduled  to  expire  in  July,  1957,  but 
W'ill  probably  be  extended.  The  Ko¬ 
rean  War  GI  Bill,  of  course,  still  has 
almost  a  decade  to  run. 
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Foster,  Clearer,  Easier  Notes  With  This 


No.  1555 

The  fight  point  for  the  way  you  write 
Gregg  shorthand.  Instantly  renew¬ 
able  ...  at  any  pen  counter. 


Esterbrook  Gregg  shorthand  points 
fit  the  new  pastel  Esterbrook  Petite- 
Pak  Set— and  all  Esterbrook  Pocket 
Pens  and  Desk  Pen  Sets. 


GREGG-APPROVED 
PEN. ..AND  POINT 

Gregg  shorthand  was  specifically  planned  to  be  written 
with  a  pen.  Sjieeds  up  taking  notes — makes  them  clearer  to 
read  and  easier  to  transcribe. 

And  Esterbrook  has  the  point  specifically  designed 
for  Gregg!  Next  time  you  pass  a  pen  counter  ask  to  try 
Esterbrook’s  special  Gregg  Point  (No.  1555).  You’ll  find 
your  notes  glide  with  ease— without  pressure — never  skip  or 
miss.  Every  stroke,  circle  or  hook  is  bright  and  uniform. 

The  price  is  too  modest  to  miss.  And— should  you  ever 
damage  the  point— an  identical  Esterbrook  Renew-Point 
is  yours  for  just  half  a  dollar.  You  can  replace  points 
instantly  ...  at  any  pen  counter. 

P.S.  If  you’re  just  starting,  the  above  note  reads: 

**Tfie  Greatest  for  Gregg  !” 


S^te^rStocA 


Copyright  19S6,  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company 


Gregg-Approved 

SHORTHAND  PEN 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 
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We  prefer 
to  employ 
operators 
trained  on 
Burroughs 
machines” 


Today,  more  employers  using  Burroughs  machines  need 
Burroughs-trained  operators 

Some  of  the  training  courses  available  include: 


Experts  in  the  field  of  business  education  and  job 
placement  are  finding  that  more  and  more  employers 
these  days  want  Burroughs-trained  business  machine 
operators. 

These  employers  have  found  that  Burroughs  machines 
answer  their  business  needs  best,  for  all  Burroughs 
machines  are  simply  designed,  highly  automatic  and 
economical  to  maintain. 

For  the  same  reasons.  Burroughs  machines  are  ideally 
suited  for  classroom  use.  And  students  like  to  learn 
with  them,  just  as  they  prefer  to  use  them  on  the 
job  after  graduation. 

To  further  assist  educational  institutions.  Burroughs 
offers  many  valuable  training  helps,  courses  of 
instruction  and  other  teaching  aids.  For  full  details, 
simply  fill  in  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

BuirouRh*  is  a  trademark. 


Ten-Key  adding  machines.  The 
widt'ly  popular  Burroughs  Ten- 
Key  can  be  mastered  easily  with 
its  special  touch-system  method 
of  teaching. 


Sensimatic  accounting  machines. 
The  course  for  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  includes  practice  mah*- 
rials  consisting  of  actual  bank  and 
commercial  posting  media. 


BURROUGHS  CORP. 

Detroit  32,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
Burroughs  equipment  for  teoching  purposes. 


NAME 


INSTITUTION 


Calculating  machines.  A  special 
course,  “Learning  the  Burroughs 
Calculator,”  is  designed  to  develop 
rapidly  a  high  degree  of  skill  on 
this  widely  used  machine. 


Full-keyboard  adding  machines. 
Here’s  a  thorough  course  in  short¬ 
cut  addition  to  help  develop  accu¬ 
racy  and  8p«!d  on  this  type  of 
adding  machine. 


STREET  ADDRESS 


state 
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( 


/.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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and  conduct 


more  productive,  less  routine  aetivi-  rorecl  in  the  recency  ot  the  materials 
ties.  on  display. 

Over  the  years,  the  teacher  may  Chalkboards  should  be  washed  be¬ 

have  become  so  accustomed  to  his  fore  students  come  in.  Perhaps  one 
room  that  he  is  oblivions  of  its  appear-  mystery  word  or  phrase  —  “Assets, 

ance.  But  students  are  not.  In  matters  “Balance  Sheet,”  or  “Ot'bit,  for  ex- 

of  physical  appearance,  they  are  aware  ample-might  appear  lettered  con- 
of  all  details.  The  classroom  proper—  spicnously  on  a  corner  board  for  a 

the  environment  in  which  the  learning  day  or  two  as  an  interest  aronser.  But 

is  to  take  place-should  be  inviting  this  is  not  too  important.  What  is 

and  should  reflect  the  subject  taught  important  is  having  a  clean  room, 

there.  .Also,  the  current  relevance  of  clean  boards,  and  some  attractive  dec- 

the  bookkeeping  course  should  be  mir-  orations  suitable  for  a  bookkeeping 


HE  P'lRST  class  meeting  in  [jook- 
is  a  critical  one.  It  is  then 


I  keeping 
that  students  are,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
forming  judgments  that  will  condition 
their  attitudes  toward  the  teacher  for 
the  entire  .school  term— and  toward 
the  study  of  bookkeeping  for  even 
longer.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
teacher  show  his  class  immediately 
that  he  is  just  as  systematic  as  his 
subject.  And  by  being  systematic,  he 
can,  without  effort,  save  time  and 
energy  that  can  be  channeled  into 
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classroom.  Stiulcnls  arc  influenced  in¬ 
directly  but  positively  by  the  presence 
of  these  three  factors;  their  absence 
has  a  tlircct  negative  influence. 

.\s  students  arrive  for  the  first  time, 
they  seat  themselves  in  any  spot  of 
their  own  choice.  Some  perch  them¬ 
selves  enthusiastically  among  familiar 
fac-es;  others  settle  resignedly  among 
unknown  faces;  still  others  isolate 
tlu'inselves  in  a  far  corner,  away  from 
their  classmates.  The  teacher  is  in  no 
position  to  escort  each  student  per¬ 
sonally  to  his  de.stined  .seat.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  letting  students  select  any 
vacant  .seat  will  give  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  note  personality  traits. 

Wlu'n  each  member  of  the  class  is 
seated  and  fjuiet,  the  teacher  greets 
the  group,  introduces  himself,  and 
writes  his  name  on  the  hoard.  He  dis¬ 
tributes  class-enrollment  forms  or  seat¬ 
ing-plan  cards  on  which  students  arc 
rc(jue.sted  to  enter  basic  information 
called  for:  last  name  and  first  name, 
subject  class,  and  home  room.  What¬ 
ever  other  data  the  teacher  wants  is 
obtainable— and  in  more  ac'curate  form 
—from  the  permanent  record  cards. 
While  .students  are  writing,  the  teacher 
circulates  about  the  room  to  sign  or 
rubber-stamp  each  student’s  program 
card,  after  checking  carefully  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  student  belongs  in 
the  class. 

The  tcaclu-r  may  proceed  with  the 
assignment  of  .scats  the  very  first  day, 
or  he  may  wait  until  class  registers  arc 
stabilized.  The  chief  guides  to  seating 
arrangements  are  system  and  con¬ 
venience,  with  the  added  considera¬ 
tion  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  .seating 
arrangement  should  aid  learning. 

If  the  school  has  an  established 
seating  policy  in  regard  to  separation 
or  mixing  of  the  sexes,  the  teacher 
can  exercise  very  little  initiative.  In 
most  cases,  however,  he  can  arrange 
the  class  either  in  alphabetical  order— 
thus  facilitating  collection  of  materials 
and  reference  to  them— or  according 
to  .students’  home  rooms,  thus  making 
it  easier  to  enter  grades  at  the  end  of 
the  marking  period.  These  two  meth¬ 
ods  cannot  be  followed  slavishly.  The 
teacher  must  allow  for  Individual 
differences  in  height,  hearing,  and 
vision. 

Of  course,  the  cautious  teacher 
makes  it  clear  to  the  class  that  “if 
we  find  anyone  sitting  too  near  a 
good  friend  of  his,  a  change  of  seat 
may  become  necessary.”  He  need  nof 
say  it  in  a  threatening  manner— a  calm, 
low  voic-e  accompanied  by  a  gentle 
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smile  is  efFective  with  adolescents. 

Three  other  seating  methods,  based 
on  student  ability  and  achievement, 
that  have  been  used  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess  (even  though  they  are  not  espe¬ 
cially  prevalent)  are:  (a)  in  ascending 
order  according  to  ability— the  bright¬ 
est  being  fartlu'st  away  from  the  front 
of  the  room;  (b)  into  several  ability 
groups,  for  purposes  of  group  instruc¬ 
tion;  (c)  in  alternate  rows  according 
to  ability,  so  tfiat  a  weak  student  will 
have  a  better  one  near  him  for  in¬ 
dividual  help. 

In  the  first  term  of  bookkeeping, 
the  initial  assignment  of  seats  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability  will  depend  on  IQ, 
arithmetic  score,  and  reading  score. 
In  later  terms,  it  will  depend  on  i)re- 
vions  ratings  in  bookkeeping.  At  all 
events,  the  system  should  give  recog¬ 
nition  to  progress  by  a  changing  of 
seats  after  any  significant  cpiiz.  On  the 
face  of  it,  a  sy.stc'in  of  assigning  seats 
ac'cording  to  achievement  may  sound 
formidable.  In  ])raetice,  however,  it  is 
very  simple.  What’s  more  important  is 
that  it  holds  students  responsible  for 
making  progress— and  it  is  most  effec¬ 
tive.  I’d  like  to  urge  you  to  try  seating 
the  weakest  sisters  right  under  your 
eyes  and  changing  seats  after  the  first 
test.  What  a  continually  sobering  in¬ 
fluence  this  one  device  is! 

The  number  of  preliminary  an¬ 
nouncements  and  the  time  devoted  to 
them  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  In  bookkeeping,  we  accomplish' 
ntore  by  leaving  certain  things  unsaid 
at  the  beginning  and  stating  them 
when  they  become  binctional.  For 
example,  there’s  no  point  in  frighten¬ 
ing  .students  about  how  homework  is 
to  be  done.  I.ater,  when  the  first  as¬ 
signment  is  given,  directions  will  be 
in  order.  In  the  beginning,  merely  tell 
students  the  amount  of  time  that  they 
can  expect  to  spend  on  homework. 

Some  students  will  ask  about  buy¬ 
ing  a  notebook.  The  teacher  can  nod 
and  say,  “Cood.  I’m  glad  you  asked 
that  question.”  He  will  then  drive 
home  the  les.son  of  thrift  by  saying, 
“Yes,  you’re  required  to  keep  a  note¬ 
book,  but  I  don’t  want  to  see  anyone 
buying  an  expensive  book.  Any  note¬ 
book  or  part  of  a  notebook  will  do,  as 
long  as  all  yotir  bookkeeping  notes  are 
in  one  place.” 

This  is  not  neee.ssarily  the  only 
answer,  of  course.  There  were  terms 
when  I  simply  told  students,  "That’s 
entirely  up  to  you.”  When  they  ex¬ 
pressed  amusement,  T  added,  “Per¬ 
sonally,  I  don’t  refjuir,j  notes.  Every 


once  in  a  while  1  11  hacc  you  write 
notes,  but  I  won’t  collect  them.  After 
all,  the  notebooks  are  your  personal 
memos.  Xo  two  pcojde  recpiir*'  tlu' 
same  memoranda.  I  have  found, 
though,  that  those  students  who  kept 
neat  bookkeein'ng  note  books  wcie  usu¬ 
ally  the  ones  who  di<l  well  in  the 
course.”  I  here  does  seem  to  be  a  i 
sistent  need  for  calling  attention  to 
obtaining  notebooks. 

Students  .should  know  that  an  ink- 
filled  pen,  a  12-inch  ruler,  and  a  blot¬ 
ter  are  recjuiiTcl  of  thein-and  that  a 
workmanlike  job  cannot  be  done  by  a 
worker  who  fails  to  have  the  tools  of 
his  trade  with  him. 

Work  the  First  Day 

Merely  getting  the  class  plqsieally 
organized  is  insufficient.  A  really  com¬ 
petent  teacher  should  launch  his  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  study  of  bookkeeping 
the  first  day,  however  small  the  <pian 
tity  of  material  covered.  The  work 
shoidd  be  of  the  tyj)*'  that  lends  itself 
to  brief  instruction  during  a  limited 
portion  of  a  generally  abbreviated 
recitation  period.  A  first  term  class 
might  simply  cmisider  the  concept  of 
assets,  with  students  listing  examples 
of  assets— business,  personal,  and  fam¬ 
ily.  Whatever  material  is  covered,  it 
shotdd  be  designed  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  feeling  of  accomplishment,  not 
one  of  frustration  or  defeat,  and  to 
impress  on  him  the  thought  that  every 
day  counts  in  bookkeeping,  that  this 
is  one  course  in  which  absences  arc 
costly.  A  brief  amount  of  instruction 
with  no  preaching  about  attendance 
will  prove  more  effective  than  ex¬ 
tended  preaching  without  instruction. 

The  timeworn  copybook  maxim, 
"W’ell  begun,  half  done,”  is  a  good 
guide  for  the  bookkeeping  teacher. 
Through  deliberate  preparation  for 
the  first  meeting,  the  teacher  can  leave 
a  favorable  impression,  emphasize 
proper  work  habits,  and  make  each 
student  want  to  put  bis  bt'st  foot  for¬ 
ward. 

In  a  .subject  like  bookkeeping,  con¬ 
tinuity  of  learning  is  e,ssential— this 
means  that  thoughtful  planning  by  the 
teacher  is  essentkd.  He  takes  the  stu¬ 
dent,  step  bv  step,  on  a  guided  tour, 
maintaining  his  interest  by  introducing 
him  to  something  new  just  at  the 
]ioint  where'  he  feels  at  home  wath  the 
old— and  just  before  boredom  begins 
to  set  in.  .Skillful  pilreting  by  a  teacher 
who  is  familiar  with  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  class  members  can 
assure  continuitv'. 


\\  h.it  ilala  w  ill  helj>  the  teacher 
know  his  students.'' 

On  the  student's  permaiieut  record 
card  in  the  sihool  s  record  office,  the 
teacher  will  geuei.illy  fiml  the  Stu¬ 
dent’s  iiilelligcnee  quotient,  reading 
Si  ore.  .ind  .uilhinetic  seoie.  '1  hese 
data  liitM'  piediilive  value,  and  they 
aie  .iN'iiil.thle  lor  .ill  l.ienlly  members 
to  use  with  discretion.  ( )n  liK;  also  are 
Ciuh  student’s  Ininseiipt  of  work  done 
in  the  lower  .schools  .intl  his  record 
of  aehic\('mcnt  in  high  school.  Then, 
too,  a  number  of  sihool  systems  keep 
student  jiersouiility  proliles.  A  careful 
study  of  the  d.itii  file  will  help  im- 
rneiisurably  tow.ird  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  one’s  students  and  will  save 
much  time.  It  may  also  reveal  that 
siunc  students  should  uesci  have  been 
programed  tor  the  ekiss  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  A  diseoM  iy  of  this  kind  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term  will  help  all 
students  those  who  .ue  not  (.'(piipped 
for  the'  tei Ill’s  work,  :is  well  ;is  the  rest 
ol  the  class,  whose  progress  would  be 
impeded  by  the  misfits. 

A  word  of  caution;  we  should  not 
assume  tluit  an  nnhivor.ible  data  card 
reflects  the  working  of  inevitable 
forces  that  we  eannot  exjieet  to  eoun- 
teraet  after  so  m.iny  years.  Rather, 
w('  should  use  the  dat;i  as  a  starting 
iwint  from  which  to  ]uoeeed  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  child  from  where  he  is  to 
where  he  is  capahlr  of  being— from 
what  he  is  to  what  he  is  capable  of 
grow  ing  into. 

.As  a  sound  foiuid.ition  for  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  instruetioiial  program  in 
bookkeepiug,  an  inventory  te.st  is  ap¬ 
propriate.  Ill  a  first-term  bookkeeping 
class,  the  test  should  deal  largely  with 
arithmetic  and  with  general  business 
inactices  and  should  bi'  administered 
the  second  day  of  the  tei'm.  In  ad¬ 
vanced  terms  of  the  subject,  the  test 
.should  be  based  on  the  content  of 
earlier  tenns  and  should  be  given  after 
several  da\  s  of  review, 

Tri  the  advanced  terms,  there  is  no 
harm  in  announeing  the  inventory  test 
beforehand.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
kiiowh'dge  that  a  test  will  follow  the 
seM  ial  days  of  review  may  spur  stu¬ 
dents  to  leani  once  and  for  all  the 
things  that  may  not  be  clear,  and  to 
n'learn  the  things  that  they  may  have 
forgotten  over  the  summer  vacation 
jieriod.  Emotional  preparation  for  such 
a  test  is  good  motivation. 

To  be  efFective.  an  inventory  test 
should  lend  itself  to  fast  marking. 
Sj-ieed  is  important  for  two  reasons, 

{Continued  on  next  page'' 
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the  need  for  retraeing  his  steps  later. 

Another  point:  the  teacher  will  do 
well  to  accpiaint  himself  with  the  basic 
industries  of  the  community— the  eco¬ 
nomic  lifestream  of  the  students’  fami¬ 
lies  and  the  probable  destination  of 
present  bookkeeping  students.  With 
sneh  knowledge,  the  teacher  can  re¬ 
late  instrnetion  to  pnrjwsefnl  life 
activities;  without  it,  instniction  oper¬ 
ates  in  a  vaenum. 

For  purposes  of  orientation,  mere 
familiarity  with  the  bookkeeping  ap¬ 
proach  is  not  enough;  the  teacher 
ne(‘ds  an  acHpiaintanceship  with  the 
syllalms  and  instriietional  materials 
that  the  school  uses.  This  is  no  less 
true  for  experienced  teachers  than  for 
beginners.  Revision  of  a  syllabus  is 
common  enough  so  that  a  teacher  who 
has  not  taught  the  work  of  a  givtai 
grade  for  several  terms  can  find  him¬ 
self  a  novice  in  a  specific  situation. 

The  teacher  shonld  obtain  from  the 
department  head  a  copy  Of  the  .sylla¬ 
bus  of  his  course*,  as  well  as  syllabuses 
for  preceding  terms  in  bookkeeping. 
They  will  show  him  what  students 
have  covered  in  previous  grades  and 
will  help  him  to  decide  exactly  what 
is  to  be  the  scope  of  the  present 
term’s  work.  Only  then  shoultl  he 
inspect,  the  textbook  to  be  used  by 
the  class. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  textbook, 
with  the  syllabus  as  the  frame  of 
reference,  will  reveal  that:  (a)  some 
items  appear  in  tin*  textbook  that  are 
not  part  of  the  syllabus,  and  (b)  some 
syllabus  items  are  not  treated  in  the 
textbook.  The  first  category  inclndes 
material  that  can  be  either  omitted  or 
used  for  enrichment;  the  second  cate¬ 
gory-  suggests  a  need  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials  that  should  be  devised. 
The  teacher  must  remember  that  the 
syllabus  has  priority  over  the  textbook 
and  must  be  consulted  in  planning  a 
successful  in.stnictional  program. 

In  addition  to  the  textbook,  the 
teacher  should  examine  the  teacher’s 
manual  that  the  publisher  issues  with 
each  text.  This  manual  is  more  than 
an  answ-er  book— it  is  a  veritable  store¬ 
house  of  teaching  tips  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  as  well  as  the  beginner. 
Although  much  thought  and  effort  go 
into  manuals,  they  do  not  receive  wide 
enough  use. 

There’s  one  final  matter  that  will 
bear  looking  into:  “cnstom-tailored” 
duj)lieat«-d  materials  devi.s<‘d  by  the 
school  system’s  teachers  for  tisc*  in 
their  local  situations.  An  efficient  de¬ 
partment  office  has  a  file  of  such  ma¬ 


in  the  first  place,  the  sooner  tlie  results 
are  available,  the  sooner  w  ill  meaning¬ 
ful  planning  of  the  program  bt*  pos¬ 
sible.  Second,  when  students  .see  their 
teacher  return  test  papers  the  next 
day,  they  know  that  he  practices  his 
preaching  of  promptness  as  a  good 
work  habit. 

The  results  of  the  inventory  test 
may  also  disclose  one  or  two  cases  of 
students  who  have  Ix'cn  advanced  to 
the  next  grade  without  meeting  the 
standards  for  entrance  into  that  grade. 
This  calls  for  a  c'onfi'renee  with  the 
department  head  and  might  result  in 
a  speed-up  program  of  remedial  iu- 
stniction,  or  in  syllabus  adaptation  for 
such  students. 

In  addition  to  the  nnmerical  ratings 
on  the  inventory  test,  the  teacher 
might  make  entries  in  his  record  indi¬ 
cating  sketchily  the  major  errors  made 
by  individual  students.  This  would 
provide  a  clue  for  remedial  instruction 
and  drill,  and  would  show  what  to 
look  for  in  subscfjuent  written  work. 
Later,  the  teacher  can  compliment 
John  or  Mary-  on  the  elimination  of 
weaknesses  that  were  revealed  by  the 
inventory  test. 

Before  getting  the  term  under  way, 
it  is  essential  to  become  familiar  with 
the  bookkeeping  approach  in  use  in 
the  school  system.  The  conscientious, 
professionally  alert  teacher  is  aware 
of  the  existence  of  several  approaches 
to  bookkeeping:  the  balance  sheet,  the 
equation,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger. 
And  he  is  realistic  enough  to  realize 
that  each  of  these  approaches  will 
produce  results.  He  slxmld  not  be  so 
zealous  an  advocate  of  any  one  ap¬ 
proach  as  to  require  his  students  to 
unlearn  what  they  have  learned  in 
other  classes  and  to  start  anew  with 
his  approach.  It  devolves  on  him  to 
become  familiar  with  the  basic  method 
employed  in  his  school  and  to  use 
that  method  to  advantage.  If  he  w  ishes 
to  insist  on  the  abandonment  of  a 
c*ertain  approach  in  favor  of  another, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  make  proposals 
at  departmental  conferences,  where 
decisions  may  be  arrived  at  in  demo¬ 
cratic  fashion.  But,  until  changes  are 
ofiRcially  voted,  sound  articulation  re¬ 
quires  that  the  same  basic  approach 
Ix’  used  throughout  the  dejiartment. 
Doing  so  does  not,  of  course,  preclude 
the  use  of  individual  motivating  or 
teaching  devices. 

A  newly  appointed  teacher  shonld 
not  assume  that  he  knows  what  book¬ 
keeping  approach  is  in  use  in  the 
school.  A  simple  iixjuiry'  will  obviate 


terials  to  which  department  members 
are  most  welcome.  Tliere’s  no  need  t(j 
go  through  the  prexess  of  discovering 
what  others  have  already  thought 
through.  Using  .such  materials  d(X’s 
not  constitute  intellectual  dishonesty 
when  the  nsr-r  is  alert  to  possible 
shortc-omings  and  ready  to  make  modi- 
fieations— and  in  turn  share  his  revi¬ 
sions  with  his  colleagues. 

P’ortified  with  the  basic  approach 
agreed  on  by  the  members  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  in  poss<‘ssion  of  the 
syllabus,  t<*xtbook,  manual,  and  copies 
ol  the  insti nctional  and  testing  materi¬ 
als  de\is<'d  at  the  school,  the  teacher 
is  in  a  ]>osition  to  |)lan  economically 
for  an  efficient  instructional  program. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Evaluative  Criteria  for  a 
Business  Education  Program 

Pennsylvania  develops  a  check  list  for  the  use  of  its  school  districts 


During  the  1955-56  scliool  term,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  developed  its  “Cri¬ 
teria  for  the  Use  of  a  School  District  in  Evaluating  Its 
Business-Education  Program”  for  the  public  schools  in  the 
state.  This  instrument,  a  “yes”  and  “no”  check  list,  was 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  school  district 
to  evaluate  its  business-education  program. 

Eight  sections  arc  included  in  the  check  list,  and  each 
is  introduced  by  a  general  statement  that  presents  a 
philosophy  as  a  kind  of  guide  for  the  evaluation.  As  a 
result  of  its  use  in  school  systems,  and  because  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  business  education,  this  instru¬ 
ment  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  revised. 


Physical  Plant  and  Equipment 

Better  liou.sinff  and  adequate  equipment  should  be  in- 

telligentUj  planned  in  the  utilization  of  existing  school 

buildings  and  in  the  consideration  of  new  buildings. 

YES  NO 

- 1.  In  tlie  business-education  suite,  the  rooms  are 

adjacent  to  each  other. 

- 2.  The  oflice-praetice  and  typewriting  rooms  are 

soundproofed  so  tliat  the  noise  of  the  machines 
will  not  interfere  with  instruction  in  other  classes. 

- 3.  There  arc  40  foot-candles  of  higli-quality 

lighting  in  rcKuns  where  Ixxrkkeeping,  office  prac¬ 
tice,  siiorthand,  and  typewriting  are  taught. 

-  -  4.  Adequate  storage  facilities  are  provided  in 

each  business-education  room. 

- 5.  Adequate  storage  facilities  for  business-educa¬ 
tion  supplies  are  provided  in  the  area  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  department. 

- 6.  Audio-visual  equipment,  such  as  opaque  pro¬ 
jectors,  filmstrip  and  slide  projectors,  motion- 
picture  projectors,  record  and  transcription  play¬ 
ers,  and  sound-recording  equipment,  is  readily 
available  for  all  business-education  teachers. 

- 7.  The  rcKuns  used  for  l)Ookkeeping,  shorthand, 

and  basic  business  courses  have  a  minimum  of  25 
running  feet  of  chalklward. 

-  -  8.  'file  rooms  used  for  office  practice  and  type¬ 
writing  have  a  minimum  of  10  running  feet  of 
chalkboard. 

- 9.  Each  business-education  room  has  at  least  one 

four-drawer  filing  cabinet. 

- 19.  Manual  typewriters  are  purchased  and  re¬ 
placed  on  a  systematic  basis  e\ery  three  to  fi\e 
years. 

- 11-  Electric  typewriters  are  purchased  and  re¬ 
placed  on  a  systematic  basis  every  six  years. 


12.  Business  machines  (other  than  typewriters) 
are  purchased  and  replaced  on  a  systematic  basis 
every  eight  to  ten  years. 

13.  All  business  machines,  including  typewriters, 
are  adjusted,  cleaned,  and  oiled  at  least  once 
every  school  year  by  a  qualified  repairman. 

14.  A  comprehensive  record  of  all  machines  is 
kept.  It  includes:  description  of  the  item,  date 
of  purchase,  cost,  from  whom  purchased,  serial 
number,  and  repair  serv  ice. 


Business  Education  Staff 

Business  needs  will  be  met  more  adequatehj  when  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  effectively  organized,  administered,  and 

supervised. 

YES  NO 

- 1.  In  departments  with  five  or  more  teachers,  the 

head  of  the  department  has  at  least  two  periods  a 
day  to  devote  to*  administrative  and  supervisory 
duties. 

- 2.  When  there  are  less  than  five  business-educa¬ 
tion  teachers,  one  of  the  teachers  is  designated  as 
head  of  the  department. 

- 3.  The  department  head  is  consulted  when  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  are  hired,  and  he  also  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interview  applicants. 

- 4.  The  department  head  visits  each  teacher  in 

tlie  classrcHim  at  least  once  a  month  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  presentation  of  a  lesson 
and  has  a  conference  alrout  his  observations. 

_ 5.  The  department  head  takes  an  active  part,  or  is 

consulted,  in  the  rostering  or  scheduling  of  busi¬ 
ness  students. 

_ 6.  Once  a  year,  each  teacher  observ'es  another 

business  teacher  for  at  least  two  periods  in  the 
same  or  in  a  different  school  system. 

_ 7.  Each  teacher  spends  the  equivalent  of  half  a 

day  each  year  visiting  business  offices  in  the 
community. 

_  _  8.  The  school  pays  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  its  teachers  to  attend  one  or  more 
professional  business-education  meetings  a  year. 

_ 9.  The  selection  of  equipment  and  furniture  for 

each  business-education  room  is  done  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  by  the  business-education  staff 
and  the  administration. 

_ 10.  The  teachers  review  tcxtlajoks  as  they  are 

published;  and,  when  a  new  book  is  needed,  the 
one  that  lx;st  fits  the  needs  of  the  students  is 
readily  selected. 

_ 11.  A  carefully  planned  orientation  program,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  eommunit>'  and  the  stmom  system, 
is  scheduled  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
school  term  for  new  business-education  teachers. 

_ 12.  The  establishment  and  utilization  of  standards 

of  achievement  are  determined  by  all  members 
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of  tlie  business-education  staff  and  are  not  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  group  by  the  administration. 

I'i.  Tlio  teachers  in  the  l)usiness-edueation  de¬ 
partment  have  developed  a  course  of  study  lor 
each  business  subject. 

14.  The  courses  of  study  are  constantly  being 
studied  for  possible  revision  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  students  and  changes  taking 
place  in  business  offices  in  the  area. 

1.5.  Surveys  have  been  made  of  business-educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  otlier  schools  for  comparison  and 
suggestions. 

16.  The  teachers  in  the  department  meet  at 
least  fne  times  a  year,  and  there  is  a  means  of 
disseminating  to  the  rest  of  the  faculty  informa- 
liou  relative  to  business  education. 


Basic  Business  Courses 

Basic  business  courses— including  general  business,  busi¬ 
ness  law,  economic  geography,  and  consumer  education— 
provide  students  with  a  background  of  consumer  business 
information  concerning  everyday  business  relationships, 
such  as  buying  and  selling  goods,  services,  and  insurance. 

YES  NO 

-  -  1.  At  least  two  basic  business  courses  are  re¬ 
quired  for  vocational  business  students. 

-  -  2.  All  students  have  the  privilege  of  electing  any 

basic  business  course. 

- 3.  Instruction  in  basic  business  courses  is  corre¬ 
lated  with  work  oflFered  in  the  vocational  business 
courses  and  social  studies  courses. 

- 4.  A  study  of  pupil  needs  determines  the  con¬ 
tent  matter  of  the  basic  business  courses. 

- 5.  The  age  and  maturity  of  the  students,  as  well 

as  the  nature  of  the  employment  area.,  define 
the  kind  of  prowam  planned  for  tliem. 
- 6.  Instructors  in  oasic  business  courses  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  business-education  teachers. 

- 7.  Project  or  activity  methods  are  utilized  in  all 

basic  business  courses. 

- 8.  In  some  basic  business  courses,  supplementary 

books  are  used  to  enrich  the  content  matter. 
- 9.  Visual  aids  are  frequently  used  in  basic  busi¬ 
ness  courses. 

- 10.  Community  resources,  trade  publications,  and 

employee  handbooks  are  occasionally  utilized  for 
instructional  purposes. 

- 11.  VV^herever  possible,  application  is  made  to 

daily  living  situations,  suA  as  available  safe¬ 
guards  in  handling  money,  including  checks  and 
money  orders. 

- 12.  An  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  students  to 

use  economically  both  goods  and  services  of 
business. 

- 13.  An  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  student’s 

business  vocabulary  by  frequently  using,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  course,  commonly  used  busi¬ 
ness  terms. 

- 14.  One  of  the  main  purxxrses  of  the  basic  busi¬ 
ness  courses  is  to  develop  in  the  students  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  America’s  free  enterprise  system. 


Bookkeeping 

Instruction  in  bookkeeping  includes  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  business  papers  and  an  expanded  book¬ 
keeping  cycle  to  include  the  major  records  of  a  single 
projmetorship. 

YFS  NO 

- 1.  An  understanding  of  the  need  and  use  of  sys¬ 
tematically  kept  bookkeeping  records  is  de¬ 
veloped. 

- 2.  A  definite  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the  fun¬ 
damental  skills  of  arithmetic. 

-  -  3.  Students  are  taught  to  ir*^3rpret  as  well  as 

make  bookkeeping  transactions. 


_ 4.  To  explain  and  illustrate  the  practical  value 

of  lx)okkeeping,  various  kinds  of  rciiorts  and 
forms  ar»!  prc'scntcd  to  the  class. 

_  _  Each  lKM>kkeeping  stiulciil  works  a  miiiimmii 

of  one  practice  set  a  year  with  business  papers. 

_ 6.  Business  forms  that  are  used  by  inaustries 

in  the  community  are  utilized  as  supplementary 
material  in  the  Irookkeeping  course. 

_ 7.  The  teacher  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  utilize 

visual  aids  such  as  film  slides  and  enlarged  charts. 

_ 8.  Both  short  (juizzes  and  periodical  tests  are  used 

to  evaluate  the  progress  of  students. 

_ 9.  The  first  year  of  Ixrokkeepiiig  is  presented  with 

both  personal  and  vocational  objectises  in  mind. 

_ 10.  Students  arc  taught  Ixrokkceping  ethics. 

_ 11.  After  the  first  semester,  .studmits  are  required 

to  use  ink,  in  completing  exerc-ises  and  practice 
s«‘ts  for  all  entries  exc<‘pt  i>eiu  il  footings  an<l  woik 
.slieels. 

_  _  12.  'I'he  .scluK)!  furnishes  worklMK)ks  that  are  used 

in  each  bookkeeping  course. 

_ 13.  Tlie  chalkboards  are  lined  with  a  journal 

form,  a  ledger  form,  and  a  board  ruled  horizon¬ 
tally  for  various  forms. 

_ 14.  Either  in  tlie  bookkeeping  room  or  in  an 

adjacent  room,  there  are  at  least  two  adding¬ 
listing  machines  that  can  be  utilized  by  students 
enrolled  in  bookkeeping,  and  the  students  are 
taught  how  to  use  tnem  properly. 


Office  Practice 

The  content  of  this  course  is  specifically  conceived  to 
include  an  understanding  of  office  orientation,  indexing 
and  filing  techniques,  general  clerical  information,  arul 
a  working  knowledge  of  machines  commonly  found  in  the 
business  office. 

YES  NO 

- 1.  At  least  one  year  of  typewriting  is  a  prerequisite 

for  any  student  who  enrolls  in  ^e  office-practice 
course. 

- 2.  The  office-practice  course  is  designed  as  a 

finishing  course  for  vocational  business-education 
students. 

- 3.  Tlie  office-practice  course  is  offered  on  the 

twelfth-grade  level. 

_ 4.  Instruction  in  telephone  courtesy  and  in  re¬ 
ceiving  callers  is  included  in  the  course. 
_ 5.  Students  are  briefed  and  receive  practical  in¬ 
struction  relative  to  the  application  and  interview 
for  their  initial  position. 

_ 6.  During  the  school  term,  each  student  cuts  at 

least  six  stencils  and  types  six  liquid  duplicator 
master  sheets,  and  runs  at  least  three  of  them  off 
on  the  respective  machines. 

- 7.  The  use  of  such  reference  books  as  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory,  city  directory,  and  dictionary  is 
part  of  the  instruction  in  the  onice-practicc  course. 

_  _  8.  Students  are  oriented  about  business  conduct, 

and  the  necessity  for  co-operation  with  fellow 
workers  is  emphasized. 

- 9.  Miniature  filing-practice  sets  are  provided  for 

each  student  in  the  office-practice  class. 

-  -  10,  Surveys  are  made  at  least  once  every  five 

years  to  determine  the  type  of  office  machines 
used  in  the  community. 

- 11.  Machines  in  the  office-practice  room  include 

typewriters,  liquid-  and  stencil-duplicating  equip¬ 
ment,  transcritjing  machines,  ten-key  and  full- 
keyboard  adding-listing  machines,  and  key- 
driven  and  rotary  calculators. 

- 12.  All  the  equipment  is  used  enough  to  justify 

the  investment  in  it.  .... 

- 13.  'The  duplicating  equipment  is  located  in  a 

small  room  adjacent  to  the  office-practice  room 
or  in  a  corner  of  tlie  office-practice  room. 

- 14.  Washing  facilities  are  available  in  the  office- 

practice  room. 

- 1.5.  Equipment  is  movable  and  is  spaced  to  facili¬ 
tate  both  individual  and  group  instruction. 

- 16.  'The  students  are  held  responsible  for  the 

orderliness  of  the  office-practice  room. 
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Shorthand 


The  ultimate  objective  of  this  course  is  production  of 
usable  copy  at  acceptable  speed  for  vocational  use. 


1.  Students  are  given  at  least  a  nine- week  explor¬ 
atory  experience  in  shorthand  during  school  time, 
prior  to  taking  Shorthand  I. 

2.  Two  years  of  instruction  are  provided  in  short¬ 
hand  for  competent  vocational  ousiness-education 
students  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades. 

•1.  Each  student  is  aware  of  the  standards  he  must 
attain  to  pass  a  course  in  shorthand. 

4.  The  senool  furnishes  shorthand  notebooks. 

5.  Copies  of  secretaries’  handbooks  are  available 
and  students  are  briefed  on  the  utilization  of 
these  lxx)ks. 

6.  Students  are  encouraged  to  use  ink  in  writing 
shortliand. 

7.  Students  are  given  assistance  in  developing 
correct  studv  habits  for  learning  shorthand. 

8.  The  chalklroard  is  frequently  used  by  the 
teacher  for  demonstration  and  drill. 

9.  The  handling  of  carbon  sheets  is  taught  during 
transcription. 

10.  Neatness  and  accuracy  are  taught  in  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

11.  Transcripts  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  mail- 
, ability. 

12.  In  second-year  shorthand,  there  is  a  definite 
schedule  for  dictation  and  transcription. 

13.  In  second-year  shorthand,  dictation  is  peri¬ 
odically  given  by  a  local  busines.sman  or  a  school 
.administrator,  and  by  a  tape  or  wire  recorder. 

14.  In  second-year  shorthand,  dict.ation  is  given 
.at  sustained  periods  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
frequently  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

15.  In  second-year  shorthand,  students  receive 
practice  in  taking  dictation  over  a  telephone  or 
from  a  telephone  conversation. 

16.  In  second-year  shorthand,  students  have  ar:- 
cess  to  typewriters  during  the  .same  period  th.at 
instruction  in  shorthand  is  given  or  during  the 
following  ireriod. 


Typewriting 


Each  semester’s  work-in  fact,  each  unit  of  work— 
should  become  the  foundation  for  a  higher  level  of  typing 
performance  for  both  persotud  atul  vocational  use. 


YES  NO 


-  1.  .Ml  students  arc  given  an  opportunity  to  elect 
tyiM-writing  for  at  least  one  semester. 

-  2.  Each  stiident  is  aware  of  the  standards  he 
must  attain  to  pass  a  course  in  typewriting. 

-  3.  In  the  typewriting  class,  vocational  business 
students  receive  instructions  on  each  make  of 
typewriter  commonly  found  in  the  emplojnment 
area. 

-  4.  V’ocational  business  students  receive  adequate 
instruction  in  using  both  elite  and  pica  type¬ 
writers. 

.5.  Eor  orie  ntal  ion  pur|>oses,  voealional  business 
students  receive  at  lea.st  ten  hours  of  instruction 
on  an  electric  tyivwriter. 

-  6  'I’hc  practice  of  pmofnsading  accur.-itely  is 
eleveloix'd. 

-  7.  .Students  are  periodically  kept  informed  of 
jirogress  that  they  make  in  the  typewriting  course. 

-  8.  In  advanced  or  second-year  typewriting,  the 
students  work  on  practical  problems.  This  may  be 
a  case  in  which  workbooks  are  furnished  to  the 
students  for  this  purpose. 

-  9.  Before  graduating,  vocation.al  business  students 
change  tyi^writer  ribbons  at  least  fom  times. 

-  16.  There  is  available,  at  each  typewriting  desk  or 
table,  a  dictionary  or  other  book  that  gives  the 
spelling  and  syllabication  of  words,  and  there  is 
an  unabridged  dictionary  in  the  typewriting  room. 


11.  'I'yiHwriters  with  lettered  keyboards,  rather 
than  blank  keyboards,  are  used. 

12.  There  are  at  least  two  spare  typewriters  found 
in  each  typewriting  room  for  use. in  case  of  a 
breakdown  of  regularly  used  machines. 

13.  Typewriting  de^s  or  tables  are  adjustable,  or 
vary  in  height  Iretween  27  and  30'  inches. 

14.  Posture  chairs,  16  to  18  inches  in  height,  arc 
provided  in  the  typewriting  room. 

15.  The  typewriting  desks  are  located  in  such  a 
position  that  the  light  falls  directly  on  the  text- 
iKMrks  and  comes  in  toward  the  back  or  over  the 
right  shoulders  of  the  students. 

16.  Each  table  or  desk  in  the  typewriting  roonr 
contains  not  more  than  one  typewriter. 

17.  Copyholders  are  available  at  each  ty-pewriting 
desk  or  table. 

18.  Each  typewriting  room  is  provided  with  a 
demonstration  stand. 

19.  A  drawer  in  one  of  the  filing  cabinets  is 
.available  as  a  repository  for  students’  work. 

20.  Each  typewriting  room  has,  as  part  of  its 
e<iuipnu‘nt,  a  stapler  and  an  interval  timer. 


Special  Counseling  Service 

The  teachers  of  business  education  can  very  effectively 
implement  the  schooFs  guidance  service;  that  is,  the  de¬ 
partment  of  business  education  can  supply  practical,  spe¬ 
cialized  guidance. 


1.  Parents  are  informed  of  the  advantages  and 
desirability,  as  well  as  any  possible  disadvantages, 
of  their  sons’  or  daughters’  enrolling  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  curricidum. 

2.  The  head  of  the  business-education  department 
or  a  business  teacher  t<ilks  to  all  eighth-  or  ninth- 
grade  students  about  the  business-education  cur¬ 
riculum. 

3.  Former  vocational  business-education  students 
are  invited  to  talk  to  either  business-education 
classes  or  assembly  audiences  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  experiences. 

4.  An  effort  is  miide  to  guide  into  the  business- 
education  program  only  those  students  who  have 
aptitudes— as  determined  by  tests,  previous 
achievements,  and  teachers’  recommendations— 
for  bookkeeping,  clerical,  sales,  and  stenographic 
jobs. 

5.  An  effort  is  made  to  encourage  boys  who  have 
an  aptitude  for  office  work  to  enroll  in  the  busi¬ 
ness-education  curriculum. 

6.  A  career-conference  event  is  planned  once  each 
year  where  students  can  learn  about  careers  as 
liookkeepers,  salespersons,  secretaries,  etc. 

7.  The  school  has  a  business  club  or  an  F  B  L  A 
(Future  Business  Leaders  of  America)  chapter 
that  supplements  as  well  as  enhances  the  guid¬ 
ance  program. 

8.  Posters  and  bulletin  l)oards,  assembly  pro¬ 
grams,  and/or  the  school  paper  are  used  to  pub¬ 
licize  guidance  information  that  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  business-education  students. 

9.  There  is  a  section  in  the  library  containing 
lMH)ks  and  pamphlets  relative  to  business. 

10.  Audio-visual  aids  connected  with  oHic»i  woik 
are  u.scd  with  students  who  are  interested  in  en¬ 
rolling  in  the  business-education  curriculum. 

11.  TYie  business-education  department  peri¬ 
odically  makes  at  least  one  follow-up  study  of 
the  business-education  graduates. 

12.  The  business-education  department  works 
with  the  guidance  counselor  in  placement  or  is 
rcsixrnsible  for  the  placement  of  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  graduates  in  the  stores  and  offices  of  the 
community. 

13.  Employers  are  briefed  on  tlie  importance  of 
consulting  the  business-education  department  be¬ 
fore  employing  vocational  business  graduates. 

14.  The  school  maintains  a  file  containing  up-to- 
date  infonnation  .alKnit  places  of  employment, 
job  requirements,  and  availability  of  positions. 
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A  COLLEAGUE  of  mine  once 
made  the  statement  that  he 
never  investigated  the  educational 
background  of  any  student  in  his  class. 
He  felt  that  what  he  found  might 
prejudice  him  in  making  an  unbiased 
estimate  of  the  student’s  achievement. 

My  first  reaction  was  shocked 
amazement.  Would  this  teacher  sub-, 
mit  himself  to  an  operation  without 
first  receiving  a  thorough  medical  ex¬ 
amination?  Wouldn’t  he,  in  fact,  be 
reluctant  even  to  have  a  tooth  ex¬ 
tracted  before  the  dentist  X-rayed  the 
area  to  determine  the  presence  of 
possible  abnormalities?  Yet,  the  same 
teacher  would  consider  the  guidance 
office  “off  limits’’  when  investigating 
a  student  problem. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  plight 
of  the  teacher  who  discovc-rs  a  sttident 
who  obviously  lacks  the  mental  capa¬ 
city  to  understand  the  subject  matter. 
The  teacher,  brave  .soul  that  she  is, 
ventures  into  the  foreboding  sanctuary 
of  the  guidance  office,  w’here  the  coun¬ 
selor  confirms  her  fears:  the  record  of 
eight  years  of  elementary  school  shows 
that  the  boy  is  truly  a  misfit. 

Now,  what  next?  Should  .she  ignore 
the  student  for  the  remainder  of  the 


A  new  tray  to  find  out — 

WHO  WILL  SUCCEED  IN 


year,  fervently  hoping  that  he  dm-s 
not  degenerate  into  a  discipline  prob¬ 
lem?  Or  is  it  advisable  that  ten 
minutes  of  each  pt*riod  be  devott'd  to 
this  youngster,  while  the  remaining 
thirty-four  students  are  assigned  “un- 
sniiervised”  study? 

The  dual  problem  of  ( 1 )  diagnosis 
and  (2)  rehabilitation  has  plagued  us 
term  after  temi.  It  was  once  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  among  the  students 
in  these  classes  those  who  had  never 
passed  a  single  grade’s  work  in  ele- 
mentaiy  sch<H)l  arithmetic.  They  cre¬ 
ated  a  problem  that  snowballed  to 
the  point  where  it  could  no  longer 
be  ignored. 

Diagnosis  became  our  primary  ob¬ 
jective.  During  the  first  week  of  each 
term,  we  gave  every  ninth-grade 
student  the  Schorling-Clark-Potter 
“Hundred-Problem  Arithmetic  Test” 
to  determine  the  extent  of  his  arith¬ 
metic  skills.  After  two  terms,  however, 
we  became  convinced  on  two  accounts 
that  this  te.st  did  not  answer  our  needs: 

•  Forty  minutes  were  needed  to 
administer  the  test,  when  the  class 
itself  W'as  only  forty-two  minutes  in 
length.  This  was  figuring  the  time  too 
closely. 

•  Suc'cess  on  the  test  .seemed  to  be 
heavily  >veighted  in  terms  of  the 
inemoriz-ation  of  both  decimal  and  per 
trnt  equivalents. 

We  were  thus  left  with  the  alterna¬ 
tives  of  either  experimenting  with 
another  “standardized”  te.st  or  devising 
one  of  our  own.  With  courage  that 
only  the  ignorant  p(»ssess,  we  chose 
the  latter  method. 

In  final  form,  the  exaininatiou  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten  examples  in  addition 
(whole  numbers,  fractions,  decimals), 
ten  ill  subtraction,  te^l  in  multiplica¬ 
tion,  ten  in  division,  and  eight  prob¬ 
lems  (If  3  apples  cost  10  cents,  how 


much  do  6  apples  cost?).  Five  minutes 
were  allotted  to  each  section— or  a 
total  of  twenty-five  minutes  to  the 
entire  test.  'I’his  left  more  than  ample 
time  to  distribute  examination  book¬ 
lets,  give  directions,  and  collect  the 
forms  before  the  close  of  the  period. 

So  much  for  the  mechanics.  Of 
greater  importance,  did  the  test  do 
what  it  was  supposed  to  do — diagnose? 
As  you  may  have  suspected,  correla¬ 
tion  b(*tween  success  in  this  test  and 
success  in  business  arithmetic  (the 
latter  indicated  by  the  term  mark)  fell 
short  of  our  expectation.  It  ranged 
betw(‘en  .60  and  .70.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  major  ray  of  hope— the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  cutoff  point.  With  suc¬ 
ceeding  terms,  it  l)ecame  apjjarent  that 
every  student  who  scored  below  15 
points  invariably  failed  either  Business 
.•\rithmetic  1  (first  course)  or  2. 

A  Point  of  Departure 

With  this  evidence,  we  advised  the 
student— and  parent— that  an  area  of 
mathematics  other  than  business  arith¬ 
metic  should  be  elected.  At  the  other 
extreme,  students  whose  scores  were 
greater  than  36  points  were  advised 
to  take  algebra.  Experience*  had  shown 
that  the  better  .secretarial  students  fre¬ 
quently  decided  during  their  junior 
or  senior  year  that  they  wanted  to  go 
to  college,  only  to  find  themselve's 
lacking  required  credits  in  algebra. 
We  found  that  success  in  algebra  did 
not  correlate  too  highly  with  success 
in  the  arithmetic  test.  The  girls  who 
transferred  to  algebra,  however,  sel¬ 
dom  receiv(*d  grades  lower  than  B. 

Having  isolated  the  extremes  in 
business-arithmetic  ability,  we  began 
to  grapple  with  the  more  difficult 
problem  of  rehabilitation.  Were  the 
Students  who  were  advi.sed  to  take 
other  areas  of  mathematics  to  linger 
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an  entire  term  in  business  arithmetic? 
Needless  to  say,  this  was  inadvisable 
for  either  the  hrij»ht  or  the  dnll.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  administration, 
specific  periods  were  set  aside,  during 
which  the  complete  line  of  Algebra  1, 
Business  Arithmetic  1,  General  Mathe¬ 
matics  1,  and  Remedial  Mathematics 
were  all  taught. 

It  is  in  this  blcx.'k  scheduling  that 
the  key  to  the  entire  program  lies. 
Once  the  preliminary  test  was  admini¬ 
strated,  students  could  be  either  up¬ 
graded  or  downgraded,  without  affect¬ 
ing  other  classes  in  other  departments. 
Cieneral-mathematics  students  achiev¬ 
ing  scores  greater  than  25  were  given 
their  choice  of  either  business  arith¬ 
metic  or  algebra.  Each  term  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  fifteen  students  with  scores 
lower  than  5  find  their  way  into 
remedial  arithmetic.  It  was  back  to  the 
flash  cards  for  many  of  them.  The 
layman  may  have  difficulty  in  con¬ 
ceiving  that  this  condition  exists  in 
the  secondary  school,  but  I  am  certain 
that  even  iniw  you  can  think  of  some 
of  yonr  students  who  might  profit 
from  this  experience. 

There  are  two  grave  weaknesses  to 
onr  program: 

•  Too  mueh  stress  is  placed  on  the 
results  of  a  single  examination,  whose 
validity  may  be  questionable.  Though 
other  factors  are  invc'stigatcd  before 
any  student  is  tiansferred  and  prc- 
eaiitions  are  taken  before  the  test  is 
administered,  nevertheless,  major  em¬ 
phasis  is  still  placed  on  one  score  alone. 

•  As  every  teacher  knows,  ability 
to  learn  and  desire  to  achieve  can,  un¬ 
fortunately,  be  separated.  Far  too  high 
a  percentage  of  business-arithmetic 

■  students  whom  we  judge  as  potentially 
capable  seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
nonscholastic  activities  (to  put  it  tact¬ 
fully).  Thus,  wc  find  partial  cause  for 
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the  low  correlation  considered  earlier. 

Our  salvation  from  these  ills  lies  in 
the  single-period  scheduling  of  Al¬ 
gebra  1,  Business  Arithmetic  1,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mathematics  1,  and  Remedial 
Mathematics.  This  apparently  simple 
feature  gives  flexibility  and  potency  to 
a  program  that  would  be  irreparably 
handicapped  without  it. 

Errors  in  our  initial  judgments  are 
easily  corrected  by  merely  transfer¬ 
ring  a  student  from  his  lower  level  to 
a  higher  one.  Students  who  seem  to 
show  promise  but  are  reluctant  to 
tax  their  mental  capacities  are  im¬ 
mediately  removed  from  business 
arithmetic  and  placed  in  a  lower  level 
of  mathematics.  Those  who  have  been 
assigned  to  general  mathematics  or 
remedial  mathematics  but  have  over¬ 
come  their  deficiencies  can  readily  be 
readmitted  to  the  business-arithmetic 
class.  In  fact,  there  have  been  occa¬ 
sions  when  a  student  has  been  sent  to 
remedial  math  for  a  few  days  merely 
to  close  a  gap  in  his  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  of  fractions. 

The  important  point  is  that  these 
decisions  do  not  have  to  wait  for  a 
year,  or  even  a  term,  to  transpire.  They 
can  be  made  at  once.  No  other  faculty 
members  except  the  mathematics 
teachers  are  affected  by  these  changes, 
and  they  are  more  than  willing  to 
undergo  the  additional  clerical  work, 
knowing  that  they  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  help  the  student  find 
his  area  of  optimum  achievement. 
Without  the  block  arrangement  of 
classes,  all  this  would  be  impossible. 

Yes,  w'e  are  still  in  the  fumbling 
stage  of  our  study.  Home-room  teach¬ 
ers  are  confused  and  often  record  a 
student  as  having  taken  business  arith¬ 


metic,  when  in  reality  the  student  had 
been  transferred  to  general  mathe¬ 
matics.  A  student  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  during  the  first  semester  from 
general  mathematics  to  business  arith¬ 
metic  occasionally  turns  up  in  general 
mathematics  the  second  term  because 
of  scheduling  errors — and  never  says 
anything.  Also,  block  arrangement  of 
subjects  is  not  always  possible,  for 
there  may  be  four  classes  in  business 
arithmetic,  two  in  general  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  only  one  in  remedial 
mathematics.  What  to  do  w'hen  this 
oc'curs  is  still  insolvable.  But  the  mere 
feeling  that  we  are  at  least  trying  to 
find  a  cure  for  a  festering  problem 
gives  us  courage  to  seek  means  for 
overcoming  these  weaknesses. 

Can  we  predict  success  in  business 
arithmetic?  Well,  partially.  Since  the 
inception  of  our  experiment,  the  per 
cent  of  failure  in  these  classes  has  de¬ 
creased  remarkably.  But  whether  the 
cause  is  attributable  to  prognosis  on 
the  basis  of  the  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  or  to  the  flexibility  of  our  struc¬ 
ture,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  not  where  the  dichot¬ 
omy  exists,  but  in  the  tentative  suc¬ 
cess  f)f  the  program  as  a  whol(‘. 
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PROBABLY  the  one  teaching  de¬ 
vice  in  typewriting  most  fre¬ 
quently  ill-used  is  the  timed  writing- 
ill-used  in  these  instances  particularly: 

•  As  a  5-,  10-,  or  15-minute  rest 
period  for  the  teacher. 

•  As  a  tP‘'ting  device  to  evaluate 
work  for  a  grade. 

•  As  a  prognostic  device. 

•  As  a  "speed  test.” 

The  only  justification  for  using  such 
a  device  at  any  time  in  typewriting 
classes  is  to  condition  students  in 
those  areas  of  employment  where  pre¬ 
employment  tests  include  5-  to  15- 
minute  timed  writings.  Even  in  such 
ca.ses,  these  longer  writings  should  not 
be  given  more  than  once  a  week.  For 
all  other  purposes,  shorter  vvTitings, 
used  inh'lligenlly,  arc  sufficiently  re¬ 
liable. 

There  is  no  real  argiiinenl  against 
using  the  timed  writing  as  a  grading 
devicf;  for  administrative  purposes, 
teachers  must  evaluate  work  done  by 
the  students.  However,  to  test  and 
grade  students  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses  before  teaching  them  is  unsound 
by  all  principles  of  pedagogy. 

Too  frequently,  the  prognostic 
value  of  the  timed  writing  is  limited 
to  the  teacher’s  “You  have  too  many 
errors— type  more  slowly.”  But  how 
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much  more  slowly?  Should  the  rate 
really  be  slower,  or  are  the  errors  the 
natural  result  of  the  student’s  reaching 
out  for  a  higher  level  of  achievement? 
“You  type  too  slowly— type  faster.” 
How  much  faster?  Has  the  student 
any  perception  of  typewriting  rates? 
If  he  makes  more  errors  in  typing 
faster— as  he  probably  will— will  he 
be  penalized  for  doing  so? 

The  teacher’s  use  of  “speed  test” 
rather  than  “timed  writing”  confuses 
students.  To  them,  a  speed  test  means 
just  one  thing— a  test  of  speed.  Yet, 
they  know  that  they  are  expected  to 
type  accurately  or  Ix'  penalized  in 
their  grades.  Such  a  conflict  in  under¬ 
standing  what  is  expected  creates  a 
tense  and  frustrated  frame  of  mind 
that  is  not  c-onducivc  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  typewriting  skills.  The 
use  of  special  paper,  different  from 
that  used  for  drill  purposes,  sets  up 
a  psyclu  (logical  barru'r,  too.  This 
practice  accents  the  timed  writing  as 
something  more  important  than  the 
drill  work,  something  to  be  graded. 

The  timed  writing,  however,  prop¬ 
erly  administered,  can  be  an  excellent 
device  for  measuring  students’  prog¬ 
ress,  can  allow  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  and  can  develop  speed  and 
accuracy  simultaneously. 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  USING 
TIMED  WRITINGS 

Principle  I:  Build  production  rather 
than  timed  writing  endurance. 

“To  build  endurance  on  the  type¬ 
writer”— the  most  frequently  given 
reason  for  administering  longer  tim¬ 
ings— can  bt!  accomplished  through 
developing  techniques  for  rapid  pro¬ 
duction  of  letters,  envelopes,  index 
cards,  or  multiple  carljons.  Any  one 
of  these  provides  a  more  realistic  and 
rich  experience  than  straight  copying. 
Except  for  a  few  specialized  types  of 
businesses,  manuscript  typing  is  rare. 

De-emphasize  the  5-minute  timing 
in  Typewriting  I  and  II,  reserving  it 
for  the  office-practice  course,  which 
the  student  takes  just  Ix'fore  he  must 
cope  with  pi<--employmenf  tests. 

In  Typewriting  I,  provifle  praetice 
on  timings  no  longer  than  3  minutes, 
and  evaluate  on  2-mimit<-  timings, 
in  'rypi'writing  II,  evaluate  on  3-min¬ 
ute  writings. 

This  probably  sounds  like  complete 
heresy  to  the  dyed-in-the-wool  advo¬ 
cates  of  longer  timed  writings.  How¬ 
ever,  office  experience  and  common 
sense  make  it  doubtful  that  the  longer 
writings  can  he  justified  in  the  train¬ 
ing  stages  of  typewriting.  It  is  rare 
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tliat  a  typist  on  a  job  is  called  on  to 
type  for  5-,  10-,  or  l5-miiinte  periods 
uitlioiit  sldppin^  to  relax  lingers  btr 
a  split  second,  to  ponder  over  a  short- 
liand  outline,  to  adjust  paper,  to  make 
a  correction,  to  answer  the  telephone, 
to  refer  to  a  file  or  reference  book, 
to  answer  a  cjucstion,  to  greet  a  caller 
or  fellow  employee,  or  to  handle  any 
ol  the  other  hnndred-and-one  inter- 
rn|)tions  in  an  oilice. 

Iksing  1-,  2-,  and  o-niinnte  timings 
proxides  several  distinel  afivanlages 
o\ei  the  longer  liniings  in  the  train¬ 
ing  stages; 

•  More  time  is  available  for  re¬ 
medial  teaching  and  drill  on  indivi¬ 
dual  student  typing  ditfieulties. 

•  More  pnr|ioseful  typing  practice 
is  provided  in  several  1 -minute  tim¬ 
ings  than  in  one  5-minute  timing. 

•  Most  errors  seem  to  occur  in  the 
first  and  last  minntes  of  a  .5-minute 
timing— in  the  first  minnte,  probably 
because  of  excitement;  in  the  last 
minute,  probably  because  of  fatigue 
and  taimnlative  tension. 

•  On  1-  and  2-minute  timings, 
st>idents  can  be  reminded  frequently 
of  their  objective  in  taking  the  timed 
writing— whether  it  is  speed  building, 
control,  or  both.  On  a  5-minute  tim¬ 
ing,  the  objective  is  likely  to  .slip  from 
their  minds. 

•  More  opportunities  arc  provided 
for  perfecting  the  techniques  of  type¬ 
writing  before  attempting  application. 

•  More  opportunities  are  jirovided 
for  corrful  proofreading. 

•  More  time  is  provided  for  de¬ 
veloping  high  production  rates. 

•  Students  can  adjust  more  easily 
to  5-minute  timings  after  their  type¬ 
writing  skill  has  been  developed 
thoroughly. 

•  Students  can  cheek  their  prog¬ 
ress  at  frequent  intervals,  and  momen¬ 
tary  (liscotiragi'ment  can  be  replaced 
by  fe<“lings  of  satisfaction  and  aeeom- 
plislnnent. 

Principle  2:  Build  on  very  easy  copy. 

Speed  on  difficult  copy— copy  with 
a  syllabic  intensity  of  1.4-i — cannot 
easily  be  developed  in  the  training 
stages.  To  provide  the  most  benefit 
from  speed-building  time,  the  material 
jrreferably  should  have  a  syllabic  in- 
ten.sity  of  1.2  to  1.25.  Naturally,  this 
principle  of  easy  material  for  speed- 
building  purposes  should  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  students  so  that  they  do 
not  become  discouraged  when  asked 
to  type  material  of  more  difficulty. 
Such  technical  vocabulary  as  “.syllabic 


intensity”  need  not  be  u.sed— it  is  suf- 
fieit'iit  merely  to  indicate  that  the 
material  is  “eas\  inaterial  for  speed¬ 
building  purposes.” 

Principle  3:  Preview  material  to  be 
timed. 

One  of  the  rea.sons  for  .student 
frustration  or  nervousiu'ss  when  tak- 
i?ig  a  timed  writing  is  the  nnfamiliar- 
ity  of  the  material— the  “I’m  being 
tested”  feeling.  The  prineijile  of  pre- 
vii-wing  serv(;s  to; 

•  Antoinati/,**  short  words  aixl 
phrases  (emphasis  on  speed). 

•  Provide  practice  on  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  reaches  and  letter  combinations 
(empha.sis  on  control- accuracy). 

•  Familiarize  students  with  the 
nature  of  the  material  to  be  typed 
(for  confidence). 

•  Develop  a  working-together  at¬ 
mosphere  between  students  and 
teacher. 

In  previewing,  the  teacher  should: 

•  Call  flash  words  and  phrases  in  a 
staccato  fashion— not  a  drawl. 

•  Allow  enough  time  between  calls 
to  permit  students  to  type  the  word  or 
phrase  at  least  three  to  five  times 
each. 

•  Write  control  words  and  phrases 
on  the  chalkboard  so  that  students 
will  not  misspell  as  they  type.  It  is 
important  in  “leannng  to  spell  through 
txping”  that  the  student  see,  hear, 
and  t\  pe  each  word  correctly.  Writing 
the  word  on  the  chalkboard  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  having  the  student  search  for 
it  in  the  contr'xt— a  wasteful  practice. 

•  Instruct  students  to  type  control 
words  and  phrases  slowly  the  first 
time,  then  with  each  writing  try  to 
build  up  a  little  .speed. 

•  Keep  students  typing.  Do  not  be 
conceriK'd  if  a  word  or  phrase  has 
been  dictated  once  or  twice  before. 
(Careful  [rlanning  before  the  class 
period,  however,  will  prevent  this.) 
Do  not  interrupt  the  class  to  ask  if 
they  have  practiced  a  certain  w'ord  or 
phrase— if  in  doubt,  dictate  it  and 
continue.  Likewise,  avoid  oral  spell¬ 
ing  of  w'ords.  Student  concentration 
must  be  on  correct  fingering  if  the 
fingers  are  to  be  taught  to  spell.  In¬ 
terruptions  disturb  the  pow'er  to  con¬ 
centrate,  reduce  drill  effectiveness, 
prolong  drill  time,  and  do  not  build 
typing  endurance. 

On  the  surface,  previewing  appears 
to  be  a  device  to  condition  and  teach 
students  to  pass  tests.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  purpose.  Production  increases 
with  skill,  knowledge,  and  confidence. 


The  more  familiar  the  students  be¬ 
come  with  a  procedure,  the  more 
r.ipidly  they  can  turn  out  the  work— 
and  generally  with  fewer  mistakes. 

Drills,  of  which  previewing  is  one 
type,  play  a  definite  role  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  skill  development.  Not  only  do 
they  develop  skill,  but  psychologically 
they  are  good  for  the  students.  Repeti¬ 
tion  of  straight-copy  material,  even 
though  it  is  varieil  to  sonu'  cxti'iit,  bi'- 
comes  boring  and  juonotonous.  Stu¬ 
dents  fe(*l  that  tyiiing  drills,  properly 
adminisleied,  help  to  improvt*  their 
skill;  therefore,  they  work  with  a 
proper  frame  of  mind. 

Principle  4:  Work  for  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  together. 

Include  much  practice  in  reaching 
for  higher  speed  and,  at  the  same 
time,  include  much  practice  for  ac¬ 
curacy.  A  good  spced-and-accuracy 
device  consists  of  several  I-minute 
writings  on  the  same  copy— some  for 
accuracy,  some  for  speed,  and  some 
more  for  accuracy,  the  number  vary¬ 
ing  as  students  progress. 

Allowing  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  school  year  for  the  introduction 
and  reasonable  mastery  of  the  alpha¬ 
betic  keyboard,  this  speed-accuracy 
cycle  falls  into  a  pattern  something 
like  this  (with  adjustments  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  class): 


1-Minute  Timed  Writings 


Weeks 

Accuracy 

Speed 

Accuracy 

4-15 

.3-4 

5-6 

3-4 

16-25 

2-3 

5-6 

2-3 

26- 

1-2 

5-6 

1-2 

This  procedure,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  chart,  provides  for  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  1 -minute  timings  daily  on 
the  same  “easy”  material  during  weeks 
4-15.  If  class  atmosphere  and  motiva¬ 
tion  are  exceptional,  the  procedure 
may  be  repeated  with  different  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  single  class  period;  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  u.se  it 
only  once  daily  for  the  first  few  weeks 
of  its  use,  then  gradually  drop  to  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

Principle  5:  Set  objectives  for  each 
timed  writing. 

Help  students  set  goals  for  them¬ 
selves;  w’hen  necessaiy,  set  goals  for 
them.  Are  they  to  work  for  speed, 
disregarding  errors?  Are  they  to  work 
for  control— to  type  as  fast  as  they 
comfortably  can  without  making 
errors,  and  no  faster?  If  they  have 
typed  a  good  timed  writing  for  evalu¬ 
ation,  are  they  merely  to  type  it 
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again,  or  are  they  to  try  for  better 
eonlrol  or  more  speed? 

Principle  6:  To  combat  fatigue  and 
tenseness,  teach  students  to  relax. 

To  some  extent,  the  element  of 
fatigue  may  be  overcome  by  teaching 
students  liow  to  relax  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  timed  writing. 

A  high  rate  of  speed  with  errorless 
ropy  for  one  minute  is  not  too  much 
to  ex|M'et.  It  should  be  the  goal  to¬ 
ward  which  to  work  and  for  which  to 
develop  a  “sense  of  timing.” 

To  develop  this  sense  of  timing,  the 
pattern  of  instruction  may  take  one 
of  several  forms: 

•  Numerous  1-and  2-minute  tim¬ 
ings. 

•  On  timings  longer  than  1  minute, 
rail  out  each  minute  .softly  as  students 
type,  encouraging  them  at  that  time 
to  relax  for  a  split  sect 'iid— just  long 
enough  to  take  a  good  “gulp,”  or  to 
drop  their  hands  to  their  sides. 

•  On  timings  longer  than  one  min¬ 
ute,  call  “Time”  at  the  end  of  each 
minute,  asking  students  to  stop;  then 
immediately,  in  a  drawling  voice,  say, 
“Slowly,  continue.” 

The  loss  of  time  in  relaxation  when¬ 
ever  a  typist  begins  to  feel  tenseness 
building  up  is  far  less  than  the  time 
necessary  to  make  a  good  erasure. 

Principle  7:  Evaluate  (grade)  on  the 
best  copy  of  two  or  three  writings 
one  to  three  times  weekly. 

When  evaluating,  for  the  most  part, 
do  not  evaluate  on  one  trial  only. 
Administer  two  or  three  timed  writ¬ 
ings  and  permit  students  to  submit 
their  best  scores  for  recording  pur¬ 
poses.  If  a  student  does  well  on  the 
first  or  second  timing,  he  can  use  the 
remaining  timings  for  improvement  of 
either  speed  or  control,  depending  on 
his  individual  needs.  Also,  whenever 
writings  are  being  administered  for 
practice  purposes,  record  any  score 
that  the  student  feels  will  better  his 
record.  Such  practice  makes  the  stu¬ 
dent  want  to  do  his  best,  even  during 
practice  sessions. 

Principle  8:  For  the  most  part,  evalu¬ 
ate  in  terms  of  "gwam"  rather  than 
"cwam”  or  "nwam." 

To  the  “nw'am’ers”  this  may  appear 
to  be  a  lowering  of  standards;  actu¬ 
ally,  it  is  merely  stating  them  in  an¬ 
other  way,  with  added  advantages  to 
both  students  and  teacher.  For  ex¬ 


ample:  50  nwam  (10-wam  deduction) 
on  a  5-minnte  liming  is  the  same  as 
(H)  gwam  with  five  errors,  40  nwam 
is  the  same  as  50  gwam  with  five 
errors. 

Evaluating  in  terms  of  gwam  will; 

•  Reduce  student  tension  and  frus¬ 
tration  by  removing  the  “penalty 
bugaboo.” 

•  Rermil  faster  scoring. 

•  Keep  the  typing  class  a  typing 
class,  not  an  arithmetic  class. 

•  Recogni/e  and  allow  for  daily 
individual  differences  without  extreme 
penalty  or  reward. 

•  Give  the  instructor  raw  scores 
from  which  to  note  progress  or  need 
for  remedial  work  (guidance). 

•  Not  penalize  unjustly.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  if  a  student  types  150  words 
in  5  minutes  with  five  errors,  the  10- 
wam  deduction  plan  will  penalize  him 
one-third  of  his  work.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  types  300  words  in  5  min¬ 
utes  with  five  errors,  the  same  plan 
will  penalize  him  only  one-sixth  of 
his  work. 

Principle  9:  Do  not  roam  the  room 
while  students  are  being  timed. 

It  is  best  for  the  teacher  to  remain 
at  his  desk,  doing  other  work,  so  that 
students  will  not  feel  that  they  are 
being  watched  for  techniques.  An 
occasional  glance  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  note  any  need  for  remedial 
w  ork  in  developing  proper  techniques. 
This  remedial  work  .should  not  follow 
immediately,  because  students  will 
then  realize  that  they  were  watched. 

Principle  10:  In  administering  a  timed 
writing,  encourage  students  to: 

•  Begin  typing  slowly.  Speed  will 
gradually  increase  as  students  gain 
confidence  and  get  the  “feel”  of  the 
writing.  Also,  many  errors  that  gen¬ 
erally  occur  during  the  first  minute  of 
w'riting  may  be  avoided. 

•  Slow  down  on  the  more  difficult 
and  longer  words— even,  if  necessary, 
to  the  so-called  “word  level”  of  type¬ 
writing. 

•  Type  for  about  1  minute,  or  until 
tension  begins  to  build  up,  then  relax 
for  a  second. 

Principle  1 1 :  Vary  the  techniques  for 
achieving  the  aims  of  the  timed 
writing. 

Do  not  follow  the  same  routines 
daily.  Vary  the  motivating  devices 
and  techniques,  including  the  use  of 


progress  charts.  Make  typewriting  in- 
terf'sting— challenging  lor  the  .slow 
learner  as  well  as  for  the  more  gifted 
student. 

GRADING 

.\lthough  major  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  improvement  during  the 
learning  stages  of  skill  development, 
achievement  cannot  be  overlooked. 
For  disciplinary  as  well  as  adminis¬ 
trative  reasons,  grades  must  be  given 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  marking 
period;  therefore,  standards  must  be 
set  up  by  which  to  measure  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  chart  that  follows  is  based  on 
a  two-year  typewriting  program,  with 
tyijing  as  an  integral  part  of  the  of¬ 
fice-practice  course  in  the  twelfth 
grade.  In  setting  up  such  standards, 
the  chart  recognizes  these  important 
factors  in  typewriting  skill  develop¬ 
ment: 

•  To  attain  the  goal  of  high  speed 
with  errorless  copy  for  I  minute,  the 
chart  provides  for  both  speed  and  con¬ 
trol  by  establishing  an  error  ceiling 
for  given  speed  rates. 

•  Recognition  is  given  for  perfect 
copy,  but  it  is  not  overemphasized. 
For  example,  in  the  first  quarter,  for 
a  student  typing  35  gwam  with  one 
error,  the  grade  is  B;  with  two  errors, 
C;  and  so  forth,  in  succeeding  quarters. 

•  The  error  ceiling  is  raised  for 
the  faster  typists.  For  example:  in  the 
first  quarter,  for  35  gwam  with  one 
error,  the  grade  is  B;  with  two  errors, 
C;  but  for  40  gwam  with  one  error, 
the  grade  is  A;  with  two  errors,  B. 

•  Standards  are  raised  gradually, 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  most  stu¬ 
dents  to  attain  them. 

•  Rates  and  length  of  timings  are 
not  both  increased  in  the  same  mark¬ 
ing  period;  either  one  or  the  other  is 
raised. 

Permitting  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  in  proportion  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  speed  encourages  some 
students  to  focus  attention  on  speed 
rather  than  on  the  speed-accuracy 
combination.  While  speed  is  highly 
desirable,  it  must  give  way  to,  rather 
tluin  supersede,  accuracy.  Therefore, 
to  assure  as  far  as  possible  (for  evalu¬ 
ative  and  guidance  purposes),  that 
the  student  w’orks  for  the  tw'o  together 
and  that  control  is  well  established 
within  certain  speed  rates  before  en¬ 
couraging  him  to  seek  higher  skill 
levels,  error  ceilings  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  different  rates  of  speed. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORED 


do  we  avoid 

the  teaching  of  erasing? 


ONCE  WE  lield  typing  papers  up 
to  the  liglit  and  searched  for 
forbidden  erasures.  “Ahal”  we  cried. 
“You  cannot  put  anything  over  on  me.” 
But  tliat  was  years  ago.  Now,  in  most 
classes,  a  certain  number  of  errors 
are  allowed;  and  in  the  last  weeks  of 
the  first  semester,  we  permit  erasing. 

But  why  do  we  so  slowly  creep  in 
the  dirt'ction  of  usable  work?  Surely 
many  of  us  have  worked  in  offices 
where  errors  must  be  corrected.  An' 
we  permitting  our  students  to  think 
that  their  work  is  excellent  if  only 
one  or  two  errors  exist?  They  will  soon 
form  the  wrong  concept  of  typing 
ability. 

Let  us  evaluate  the  advantages  of 
erasing: 

•  Every  stiuh'nl  will  lake  pride  in 
ihe  prodnclion  of  mailable  work.  If  he 
erases,  even  the  slowest  typist  can 
complete  an  accurate  typing  job. 

•  Students  learn  to  proofread  both 
befon'  and  after  taking  the  paper  out 
of  the  machine.  The  strikeover  habit 
is  seldom  formed. 

•  Grading  is  a  lesser  problem  to 
both  student  and  teacher.  The  teacher 
needs  to  check  to  only  the  first  error; 
if  ten  assignments  have  been  made 
and  the  individual  has  i  iedit  lor  doing 


■'t: 


nine  perfectly,  then  his  grade  is  90 
per  cent.  Stroking  speed  is  increased 
because  the  student  knows  he  may 
correct  an  error  that  would  otherwise 
have  lowered  his  grade. 

•  The  student  beconu's  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  care  of  his  type¬ 
writer.  (Too  many  employers  com¬ 
plain  that  typists  do  not  know  how  to 
erase  or  how  to  clean  their  machines.) 

•  Students  more  readily  learn  the 
styling  rules  that  arc  important  in  a 
mailable  letter  (i.e.,  such  rules  as 
spacing  once  after  the  period  follow¬ 
ing  a  capital  letter  in  an  abbreviation, 
proper  indication  of  dashes,  accuracy 
of  figures  in  sums  of  money). 

Wffien  .should  erasing  begin?  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  by  a 
designated  amount  of  time  because  it 
varies  with  the  class,  with  teaching 
methods,  and  with  the  content  of  the 
course.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
the  class  must  first  have  achieved  a 
certain  degree  of  typing  aeenracy  and 
be  trained  in  the  art  of  proofreading. 

It  may  be  that  you  will  be  ready 
to  erase  as  early  as  the  fifth  wc;ek  of 
school,  if  you  have  completed  the 
keyboard  quickly.  Or,  it  may  be  well 
into  the  second  six  weeks  before  you 
are  Iready.  This  depends  on  the  con¬ 


tent  of  the  course.  If  you  have  spent 
most  of  your  time  on  stroking  and 
speed,  you  are  not  ready  to  begin 
erasing  until  you  have  begun  problem 
typing.  But  the  sooner  you  arrive  at 
the  point  when  erasing  can  be  taught, 
the  better  prepared  your  students  will 
be  for  practical  use  of  their  typing 
ability. 

Daily  assignments  on  material  that 
can  be  completed  in  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  are  desirable.  The  teacher  can 
then  give  help  at  any  point  where  it 
is  needed  and  can  carefully  plan 
remedial  work  for  the  ne.xt  day. 

Many  teachers  fear  that  students 
will  take  advantage  of  erasing  to  the 
point  of  erasing  every  other  word. 
This  is  unnecessary  because  (1)  a 
papc'r  containing  so  many  errors  would 
not  be  considered  mailable,  and  (2) 
this  will  not  occur  if  erasing  is  started 
at  the  proper  time  and  if  continual 
strengthening  of  accuracy  and  speed 
is  maintained. 

The  first  lesson  in  erasing  is  a 
simple  one,  but  it  is  enlarged  day  by 
day  so  that  it  will  include  all  the 
factors  in  the  following  outline: 

A.  EQUIPMENT 

1.  Choose  a  manufactured  or  a 
{CinitiuiK’d  on  ptif^e  4o) 
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Will  offices  ever  install 

ADJUSTABLE 

DESKS? 


CLARABELLE  MC  DERM 

For  the  past  thirty  years,  our  busi¬ 
ness  literature  and  conference  have 
been  repeating  the  song,  “Individual¬ 
ize  your  typing-table  heights.”  And 
teachers  have  heeded  this  refrain— by 
putting  blocks  under  too-low  tables, 
by  improvising  lift  boxes,  and  finally, 
by  installing  new  equipment  as  adjust¬ 
able  tables  and  desks  became  avail¬ 
able. 

But  what  ‘about  office  managers? 
.\las,  they  seem  unaware  of  the  need 
for  adjusting  the  height  of  typewriter 
platforms  to  suit  the  physical  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  typist. 

Questionnaires  returned  from  office 
managers  employing  large  numbers 
of  typists  show  that  the  height  of 
typt'writer  platforms  ranges  from  2o¥^ 
inches  to  27Mj  inches— for  typists 
whose  heights  range  from  4  feet  11 
inches  to  5  feet  9  inches.  I  am  sure 
you  have  obser\cd  young  women  as 
tall  as  5  feet  11  inches  crouched  over 
drophead  desks  with  typing  platforms 
only  25*/i  inches  from  the  floor.  Tall 
young  men  have  told  me  that  they 
are  never  comfortable  when  try  ing  to 
type  at  the  kind  of  secretarial  desk 
ordinarily  provided  in  offices. 

Blame  Must  Be  Divided 

Perhaps  we  should  not  lay  too  much 
blame  for  this  condition  on  the  office 
managers,  because  drophead  or  side- 
platform  desks  with  typewriter  plat¬ 
forms  higher  than  26*^  inches  are  not 
IxMiig  made  -available  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  office  equipment.  Neither 
are  the  manufacturers  convinced  that 
ailjustable  platforms  ai»;  ncci'ssary. 


N  D,  (M'liid  4  d)  jLiiioi  I  lii^h  j'li 

Shaw-Walker  wrote  to  me  recently, 
“The  typewriter  platforms  on  any  sec¬ 
retarial  or  typewriter  desk  are  not 
adjustable  as  to  height;  and  this  is 
general  throughout  the  industry.  We 
believe  that  chair  height  is  the  focal 
point  to  insure  maximum  comfort. 
W’hen  a  person  is  correctly  seated,  it 
will  follow  that  our  desk  features  will 
be  in  proper  proportion.” 

American  Business  devoted  sixteen 
pages  of  its  August,  1953,  issue  to 
correct  seating,  claiming,  “In  many 
cases,  better  chairs,  or  the  right 
posture  while  (workers)  are  seated 
in  their  chairs,  would  whisk  away  the 
aches  and  pains  like  magic.”  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  claim,  they  cite  the 
case  of  a  businessman  who  went  to 
the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Miim<-- 
sota,  complaining  of  arthritis.  .After 
careful  examination,  the  d(K-tors  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  go  home  and  measure 
the  height  of  his  chair  and  tlesk,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  their  height  relationship 
was  probably  faulty.  When  he  ad¬ 
justed  his  chair  height,  his  trouble- 
disappeared. 

This  magazine  asserts  further,  “Os¬ 
teopaths  will  t(-ll  yon  confidentially 
that  th(-ir  office  rents  and  other  over¬ 
head  are  paid  each  month  by  treating 
what  they  term  ‘stenograjiluT’s  dis¬ 
ease,’  ”  a  disease  that  is  apparently 
the  result  of  (1)  the  wrong  chair,  (2) 
improper  posture  in  a  good  chair,  or 
(3)  faulty  relationship  between  chair 
and  desk  height. 

The.se  three  points  sound  very  much 
like  the  findings  of  Karl  R.  Strong, 
whose  re.sc-arch  in  1912  lead  to  the 


provision  of  lift  bo.xes  lor  employees 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agri¬ 
culture.  Doctor  Strong  emphasizes  the 
third  point  when  he  says  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  adjusting  the  typist’s  chair,  it  is 
highly  important  to  raise  the  type¬ 
writer  enough  to  bring  the  hands  and 
arms  of  the  typist  into  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  slant  as  the  typewriter  keyboard. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
C;ompany,  C’olumbus,  Ohio,  through 
the  efforts  of  Muriel  Erion,  typing  in¬ 
structor  in  the  firm’s  training  classes, 
makes  some  use  of  lift  boxes  in  cases 
where  employees  have  made  specific 
requests  for  them. 

Manufacturers  See  No  Need 

There  must  be  a  demand  for  thes(- 
lilt  boxes,  because  they  arc  now  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  the  General  Fire¬ 
proofing  (’ompany  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  That  company,  however,  is  not 
convinced  of  the  need  for  adjustable 
desks.  .A  company  representative  re¬ 
cently  wn)te  to  me,  “It  would  not  be 
very  practical  to  make  the  typewriter 
shelf  adjustable  without  some  con¬ 
siderable  changing  of  the  interior 
structure  of  the  pt-destals  that  must 
support  the  shell.” 

The  Product  Utilization  Deparlincnt 
of  Rem.’iigton  Rand  published  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Doctor  Strong’s  study  in  a 
booklet  entitled,  “An  Efficient  Typing 
Station,”  which  recommends  raising 
the  typewriter  until  the  typist’s  fore¬ 
arms  are  almost  parallel  to  the  sloj)e 
of  the  typewriter  keyboard— that  is, 
at  an  angle  of  30  degrees.  However, 
at  an  office-(“quipmcnt  show  where 
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Ill  case  you’re  asked  to  speak  at  a  businessmen’s  meeting, 

here’s  a  good  theme  and  some  good  ammunition 


a  Ucmington  Rand  representative  was 
handing  out  these  booklets,  the  type¬ 
writers  were  displayed  on  nonadjust- 
able  26-inch  tables,  and  the  represen¬ 
tative  was  not  even  aware  of  the  incon¬ 
gruity  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

In  the  1948  American  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Yearbook  there  was  a  sketch 
by  Bacon  &  V'incent  Company,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  showing  a  proposed  ad¬ 
justable  drophead  desk.  This  desk  has 
never  been  put  into  production.  On 
May  29,  1952,  the  company  wrote  to 
me,  “We  are  sorry;  but,  due  to  labor 
and  materials  difficulties,  we  have 
been  unable  to  go  into  production  on 
this  particular  desk.  Just  when  our 
ideas  w’ill  materialize  we  cannot  say 
at  the  present  time.”  On  March  20, 
1956,  I  heard  from  them  again:  "Sorry, 
there  is  still  nothing  new'  on  this  desk. 
We  are  still  hoping  that  someday  we 
will  be  able  to  do  something  about  it.” 

Manufacturers  w'ill  not  build  adjust¬ 
able  desks  until  they  are  convinced 
that  they  can  sell  them.  And  office 
managers  will  continue  to  ignore  a 
situation  for  which  they  can  see  no 
remedy  until  they  are  convinced  that 
stenographic  output  can  be  stepped 
np  enough  to  pay  for  the  installation 
of  new  erjuipment.  The  posture-chair 
idea  is  being  sold  to  them;  that  is 

—I—  . 


good,  but  they  must  be  awakened  to 
the  need  for  adjustable  typewriter 
platforms  as  well.  In  M.  Adeline 
Olson’s  study,  “.An  Analysis  of  Factors 
in  Determining  Physical  Impediments 
in  Typewriting”  (University  of  North 
Dakota,  1951),  the  seat  height  re¬ 
mained  constant— 17  inches  in  all 
cases.  The  table  heights  ranged  from 
24  to  36  inches,  and  no  single  table 
height  produced  the  best  stroking 
position  for  every  subject.  This  shows 
the  need  for  flexible  table  heights. 

The  claim  that  the  chair  adjustment 
is  tfie  f(Kal  point  reminds  me  of  the 
cartoon,  reprinted  here,  from  a  past 
issue  of  Business  Education  VV^orld. 
It  exaggerates  the  case,  of  course;  but 
raising  the  chair  seat  without  raising 
the  typewriter  correspondingly  would 
aggravate  rather  than  correct  the  con¬ 
cave  position  that  American  Business 
deplores  in  the  words,  “If  a  person 
bends  the  body  forward  into  an  arc, 
the  faulty  posture  crams  the  chest 
wall,  crowds  the  lungs  and  heart, 
impedes  respiration  and  circulation, 
and  crowds  abdominal  and  pelvic  or¬ 
gans— thus  impairing  the  body’s  normal 
functions.” 

Typing  expert  George  L.  Ilossfield 
says  that  for  a  person  of  average 
stature  there  should  be  a  space  of  from 


11  to  12  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
chair  seat  to  the  top  of  the  desk  on 
which  the  typewriter  is  located.  When 
the  chair  height  is  1914  inches  and 
the  typewriter  platform  25  inches,  the 
distance  is  only  5V'2  inches,  a  relation¬ 
ship  reported  by  one  office  manager 
for  a  typist  who  is  4  feet  1 1  inches  tall. 
This  office  manager’s  report  on  ten 
employees  indicates  the  irse  of  adjust¬ 
able  chairs  but  not  of  adjustable  type¬ 
writer  platforms: 


OlKTalor’s 

Desk 

Chair 

1  [ci'Kht 

Iteildit 

1  IciKht 

5'  2" 

2.5-4" 

I8K2" 

5’  7" 

23-y," 

IS" 

.5’  5" 

25'//' 

lS'/2" 

5'  3” 

25'//' 

17" 

5'  2" 

25'  i" 

18%" 

4'  11" 

25" 

19'/2" 

5'  6" 

24-%" 

17-%" 

5'  6" 

27" 

17'/»* 

5'  6" 

25'-i" 

18" 

5'  4'4" 

25'//' 

16//' 

These  figures 

are  typical 

of  the 

many  received  in  a  survey  of  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  offices  that  em¬ 
ploy  many  stenographers.  It  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  shouts  for  attention.  How  can 
business  educators  bring  it  so  force¬ 
fully  to  the  attention  of  office  managers 
that  they  w'ill  demand  action  from 
desk  manufacturers?  Our  teachers 
have  created  a  demand  for  adjustable 
tables  and  desks  for  schools.  Just  re¬ 
cently,  I  received  a  list  of  ten  com¬ 
panies  that  manufacture  adjustable 
t\pew'riter  desks,  but  these  desks  arc 
not  of  the  drophead  or  side-platform 
type. 

We  cannot  leave  it  to  the  typists 
to  convince  the  office  managers,  be¬ 
cause  Doctor  Olson  found  that  typists 
are  probably  not  well  qualified  to 
select  the  proper  table  height.  Her 
study  disclosed  that  a  28-inch  table 
was  the  height  most  preferred,  with 
a  30-inch  table  ranking  second,  but 
that  this  choice  did'  not  consistently 
coincide  with  what  tests  showed  to  be 
the  best  selection. 

Thirty  years— the  period  it  has  taken 
for  the  idea  of  adjustable  typing  tables 
to  spread  through  the  schools— is  a  ' 
long  time.  Must  it  take  that  much 
longer  to  spread  through  the  offices? 

It  will,  unless  the  office  managers  can 
be  shown  that  there  is  a  money-value 
return  in  providing  proper  equipment. 


“Boy,  does  that  kee}>  them  awake!'’ 
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IBM  Electric  will  prove  itself  to 

be  your  most  practical  typewriter 

buy.  You  can  co^  on  more 

'■enable,  continuous  operation 
students  and  teachers  are  more 
enthusiastic  about  this  regular 
performance.  Let  your  IBM 
representative  show  you— 
in  dollars  and  cents-the 
surprisingly  low  per-student  cost 
of  a  switch  to  the  IBM  Electric. 


electric 

typewriters 
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IN  their  jobs  of  the  future 

your  students  will  be  most 
I'kely  to  type  on  the  IBM  Electric. 

n  tbe  growing  trend  to  electrics. 

/the  IBM  is  the  favorite  by  far 
of  American  business,  fo^e 
your  students  the  best 
preparation  for  the  future, 
you’re  sure  to  go  electric.  ’ 
you  go  IBM! 


I 
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AN  £Y£  ON  TNE:  FUTURE:^ 


IN  PLANNING  THE  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE  for 
next  year— and  every  year— you  can  use  school 
staff  and  equipment  to  the  greatest  advantage 
when  you  have  the  IBM  Electric.  The  IBM  allows 
teachers  to  concentrate  on  over-all  typing 
techniques— allows  students  to  advance  more 
rapidly  into  actual  office  production  training. 


EVERY  DAY— from  now  on— the 
teaching  of  typing  can  be  easier, 
more  successful,  more  rewarding 
with  the  IBM  Electric.  Students 
become  proficient,  confident 
typists— they  type  better  and  (  r- 
faster  on  any  typewriter  when 
they  have  been  taught  on  the  IBM. 


IS  THE  RIGHT  MOVE  TO  MAKE 


If  you  are  interested  In  IBM’s  extensive  educational  service  program,  write  to: 


OTHER  ELECTR/CQ  OOMBINEO  / 


L.  M.  Collins,  Manager, 
Educational  Services, 
545  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  22,  N  Y 


1.  INQUIRY  AND  ORDER 


CHARLES  B.  HICKS/  Ohio  State  U  ,  Columbus 


EDITOR’S  NOTE;  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
featuring  new-inatter  dictation  as  a  supplement 
to  textbooks  and  other  sources.  Each  month  dur¬ 
ing  this  school  year,  the  author  will  present  an 
exchange  of  letters  dealing  with  a  different  type 
of  business  correspondence  common  to  nearly  all 
kinds  of  firms.  Although  these  letters  will  be 
typical  of  business  correspondence  in  content, 
their  tone  will  l}e  a  bit  lighter  than  that  of  the 
average  business  letter,  in  order  to  increase  stu¬ 
dent  interest. 

The  letters  in  the  next  column  are  marked  off 
in  groups  of  twenty  standard  words,  and  may  be 
dictated  at  any  speed  desired.  Information  for 
inside  addrcs.ses  is  listed  separately,  so  that  it 
may  Ik*  written  on  the  chalkboard  or  dictated  in 
advance.  Preview  outlines  of  more  difficult  words 
and  phrases  are  included. 

Doctor  Hicks,  who  prepared  these  letters,  has 
based  them  on  thousands  of  actual  letters  that  he 
has  come  across  in  talking  to  business  groups  and 
in  teaching  business  correspondence.  He  numbers 
thoirsands  of  actual  business  letters  in  his  own 
c(»llection. 

Doctor  Hicks  has  done  eoiisnltiiig  work  in  biisi- 
iK'ss  correspondence  for  the  Nationwide  Insurance 
Cannpany  (whose  present  series  of  collection  let¬ 
ters  he  wrote),  the  .Xmerican  Collectors  Associ¬ 
ation  (for  whom  he  wrote  a  correspondence- 
improvement  manual),  plus  a  number  of  smaller 
companies.  He  has  talked  to  business  groups  all 
over  the  country  on  business  correspondence,  and 
has  conducted  several  clinics  ot)  this  topic. 


This  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  George 
Mayer,  Mayer  Novelty  Company,  llightstown.  New  Jersey, 
ami  Carpenter  Prodnets,  Inc.,  762  Templar  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

(1) 

Gentlemen:  In  checking  through  your  September  cata¬ 
logue,  we  noticed  a  full-page  description  of  an  item  oid 
page  45  that  we  feel  w'ould  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
our  line  of  merchandise.  We  hesitate-  to  st<K‘k  it,  however, 
because  we  are  not  sure  of  its  acceptance  among  our 
customers, 

I  suspect  we  could^  always  order  the  item  on  some 
sucb  basis  as,  “Send  us  the  item  on  page  4.5  of  your 
catalogue.*  If  it’s  any  good,  we'll  send  you  our  check.” 
Perhaps  your  answer,  however,  would  be  something  like 
the  one  a  client'’  of  ours  received:  “You  send  us  your 
check.  If  its  any  good,  we’ll  send  you  the  merchandise.” 

Our  problem  is  this:  would  you'*  be  willing  to  send  us 
this  merchandise  on  approval,  subject  to  return  if  we 
cannot  move  it  within  a’  sixty-day  period?  Yours  truly, 
(140) 

(2) 

Gentlemen:  We  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  Car¬ 
penter  line  of  merchandise.  Many  retailers  throughout* 
the  country  have  stocked  this  item  and  moved  it  most 
satisfactorily.  The  percentage  of  reorders  is  at-  least  80 
per  cent.  We  have  a  feeling  that  your  experience  would 
be  the  same. 

Our  policy  docs  not  include  sending  items  <»n  approval. 
To  do  so  means  greater  costs  to  us  and  hence  a  higher 
price  to  you.  We  are"*,  confident,  however,  that  you  will 
be  able  to  sell  this  item.  We  have  enclosed  with  this 
letter  a  descriptive'  brochure  that  gives  selling  points 
and  methods  of  displaying  this  item  to  good  advantage. 

Although  we  cannot  send'*  the  item  on  approval,  we 
are  sure  it  will  sell  and  think  you  should  take  the  cal¬ 
culated  risk.  Why  not  try  it’?*  (.'ordially  yours,  (144) 

CD 

Cientlemen:  We  have  read  the  sales  literature  and  have 
decided  to  take  a  chance.  Please  send  us  2.5  units.*  Send 
the  invoice  to  my  office.  (Cordially  yours,  (30) 


Preview  Outlines 


KEY:  (1)  Desirable,  iiiereliandise,  however,  suspect,  send  us, 
client,  approval.  (2)  We  thank  you  for  your,  interest,  through¬ 
out  the,  satisfactorily,  reortfors,  evpirionce,  to  do  so.  you 
will  be  able,  brochure,  calculated.  (3)  Literature,  decided. 
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Here  are  bome  of  the  questions  and  problems,  as  well  as  the  opportuni¬ 
ties,  faced  by  the  beginning  student-worker  in  the  food  merchandising 
field— with  emphasis  on  ttie  student’s  reactions  to  his  environment 


MARION  V.  ODELL 

Peekskill  (New  York)  High  School 

JIM,  ALONG  with  most  high  school 
seniors  today,  faces  problems  that 
seem  endless.  When  is  Uncle  Sam 
going  to  K'rjnirc!  liis  .services— and  for 
h(jw  long?  How  does  a  fellow  know 
what  lu'  wants  to  do  all  his  life? 
(Financial  security  is  a  must  but  how 
to  come  by  it?)  .Ml  the  lucky  guys 
who  pull  A’s  and  B’s  are  talking  col¬ 
lege.  To  someone  who  is  happy  to  get 
a  few  C’s  and  maybe  D’s,  what  road 
is  open?  How  to  have  money  for  the 
big  dance  next  month— and  then  there 
is  the  high  school  ring,  senior  pictures, 

SEPTEMBER,  1936 


and  the  cap  anil  gown,  all  to  be 
ordered.  It’s  a  wild  merry-go-round; 
and  poor  Jim  will  have  to  ask  Dad  for 
cash  continually— unless  he  gets  a  part- 
time  job  in  the  A  &  P. 

He  does.  The  job  is  a  rush,  too— 
three  to  nine  o’clock  on  Friday  and 
eight  to  six  on  Saturday.  He  learns  a 
whole  new  set  of  rules.  He  must  get  a 
Social  Security  number;  and,  since  he 
is  under  eighteen,  he  must  get  work¬ 
ing  papers  and  have  a  physical  exam. 
New  ipiestions  plague  him:  How  much 
is  kept  out  as  “withholding  tax”? 
What  is  “old  age  insurance”?  How 
much  can  I  earn  and  still  be  a  de¬ 
pendent  to  Dad? 

So  Jim  gives  up  his  Saturday  loot- 


ball  games  and  the  Frklay-night  show 
in  order  to  earn  a  few'  dollars,  and  he 
is  on  his  way— toward  what? 

His  boss,  John,  initiates  him  into 
the  art  of  opening  cartons  and  mark¬ 
ing  prices  on  numberless  boxes  and 
cans,  all  of  which  have  their  own 
places  on  shelves  that  are  never  i-asy 
to  reach.  Or  John  says  “pack”— and 
Jim  goes  to  the  aid  of  the  “checkers,’ 
those  magicians  who  can  punch  keys 
twice  as  fast  as  any  normal  boy  can 
load  the  endless  array  of  cans,  boxes, 
and  bottles.  And  all  the  time  his  mind 
keeps  saying:  “W'hy  does  anyone  want 
such  siuS?— Borscht?  1  never  heard  of 
it!  And  that  (lueer-looking  package— 
hnni— the  label  says  it  came  from 

ai 


Persia— but  John  is  watching  me;  I 
can’t  stop  to  read  any  more  now.” 

“Bag  or  box,  ma’am?”  (to  the  cus¬ 
tomer). 

Now  comes  a  lull.  Sweep  the  floor; 
no  matter  if  Bob  just  did  it.  The 
aisles  are  empty— no  more  crates  to 
open  until  the  big  truck  arrives  to¬ 
morrow— fl/u;ays  keep  busy. 

“Maybe  I’ll  get  my  coffee  break 
now.”  Sure  enough,  the  boss  says 
“Go,”  and  off  Jim  rushes  to  the  nearest 
lunch  counter  for  a  sandwich  and  his 
cigarette. 


Step*by*Step  Learning 

Thus,  many  of  our  boys  learn  their 
first  lessons  in  industry.  Girls  may 
start  as  “butcherettes”— weighing,  la¬ 
beling,  pricing,  and  packaging  meat 
for  display  in  the  show  cases.  M’hy  is 
this  limited  to  girls?  One  wonders. 
But,  at  any  rate,  they  add  the  neces- 
sar)'  feminine  touch  to  a  business 
otherwise  predominantly  masculine. 
Occasionally,  girls  or  boys  may  be 
chosen  for  training  as  checkers  at  the 
cash  registers.  Different  stores  seem  to 
have  their  own  policies  on  this,  de¬ 
pending  largely  on  the  local  need  or 
the  supply  of  qualified  personnel.  Ac¬ 
curacy  with  figures,  a  good  memory, 
and  a  quick  eye  to  read  the  hastily 
stamped  pric'es  are  essential,  as  well 
as  honesty  and  friendliness. 

Now  Jim  has  had  the  first  thrill  of 
actually  earning  his  own  money.  He 
has  taken  Betty  to  the  dance  (“Where 
did  that  last  paycheck  go?”)  and  has 
bought  a  new  sweater.  Some  of  his 
school  work  makes  a  bit  more  sense 
than  it  did,  and  he  begins  to  look 
around  with  a  new  feeling  of  superi¬ 
ority. 

Joe,  the  store  “steward,”  or  union 
representative,  has  also  noticed  him 
and  begun  his  demands.  This  is  a 
union  store,  and  Jim  will  be  expected 
to  join.  The  initiation  fee  is  $10 
(“WTiy,  I  only  earn  about  $15  a 
week,”  thinks  Jim),  but  convenient 
payments  may  be  made.  Dues  are 
small  while  you  are  on  part  time— 
more  when  you  work  full  time,  as  you 
can  when  school  is  out.  “Is  it  worth 
it?— Must  I  pay  for  a  chance  to  work?— 
What  do  I  get  out  of  it?”  Jim  is  really 
puzzled  this  time.  Joe  patiently  ex¬ 
plains  it  all  again— the  good  pay  you 
get  (40^  more  per  hour  than  the  pay 
in  many  other  local  f(MKl  stores)  is 
hecaiise  of  the  group  bargaining  done 
by  this  union.  You  are  entitled  to 
representation  at  headquarters,  can 
attend  monthly  meetings  (“I’m  not 


very  likely  to” ) ,  will  have  death  bene¬ 
fits  (“How  old  does  he  think  I  am?”), 
a  monthly  magazine,  et  cetera,  ad 
infinitum.  Finally,  to  get  Joe  “out  of 
his  hair,”  Jim  makes  his  first  payment 
of  $2.50  from  one  week’s  pay-where- 
upon  he  is  given  his  union  card,  which 
he  is  instructed  to  cany  at  all  times. 

(Christmas  vacation  is  around  the 
corner,  and  Jim  is  given  a  chance  to 
work  full  time  for  five  days.  That 
Saturday  night,  the  pay  envelope  con¬ 
tains  more  money  than  Jim  has  ever 
had  at  one  time  in  his  entire  life.  He 
buys  Mom  the  nicest  gift  he  can 
imagine,  takes  Betty  to  a  show  and 
gives  her  a  Christmas  gift.  Senior 
year  is  the  best  yet,  after  all. 

The  guidance  teacher  calls  Jim  into 
his  office  soon  after  school  opens  again. 
“What  do  you  watit  to  do  after  grad¬ 
uation?  Are  there  any  special  courses 
we  can  give  you  to  help  you  during 
this  last  semester?  How  about  taking 
Retailing  or  Business  Organization  and 
Management?  If  you’ve  taken  all  the 
reijuired  subjects,  these  might  be 
helpful.” 

Thus  Jim’s  attention  is  at  last  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  store  in  which  he  is 
working.  What  opportunities  does  it 
offer?  Well,  the  store  manager  started 
as  a  “floor  clerk,”  putting  up  stock  aTid 
packing,  just  like  Jim.  So,  also,  did 
the  assistant  manager  and  the  senior 
checker.  Even  the  district  manager 
was  once  a  part-time  boy  like  Jim. 
“Maybe  there’s  something  to  this  after 
all.  How  much  do  these  men  make?” 
Well,  some  report  incomes  of  $10,000 
a  year  or  higher.  “Say,  man,  that  is 
W'orth  while!  How  do  they  get  that 
way?”  (Jim  is  really  after  the  answers 
now.)  They  must  p,o  to  school.  “I 
thought  there  was  some  catch  to  it. 
My  folks  can’t  afford  to  send  me  to 
college,  even  if  I  could  get  accepted.” 
But  the  company  sent  these  men,  Jim. 
“You  mean  their  folks  didn’t  have  to 
pay?  Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
that?” 

So  Jim  listens— and  works— and 
wonders. 

One  day  the  boss  gives  Jim  a  hand 
at  putting  some  goods  on  the  shelves, 
and  as  they  work  he  explains  the  com¬ 
pany  policy.  Yes,  anyone  W'ho  shows 
enough  interest,  works  hard,  and  has 
the  (pialities  of  a  sticcessful  “comi^any 
man”  may  be  recommended  by  his 
superior  for  company  training.  This 
entitles  the  employee  to  a  week’s  in¬ 
struction  at  one  of  the  company  “train¬ 
ing  centers”— schools  run  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  its  own  st.ill.  I’lu'se  centers 


arc  usually  at  regional  hcadriuarteis, 
which,  in  the  East,  means  New  York 
City.  Employees  are  put  up  in  a 
hotel  and  given  concentrated  courses 
in  what  the  company  feels  is  needed. 
Visual  aids,  lectures,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions— all  the  usual  methods  employed 
by  schools  of  higher  education— are 
used.  “Why,  the  company  has  given 
me  courses  that  would  have  cost  me 
as  much  as  $2000  if  I  had  had  to  pay 
for  them  myself,”  boasts  the  boss. 
“W'hat  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  hap¬ 
pen  to  you,”  thinks  Jim.  “I’m  afraid 
no  one  would  ever  do  that  for  me.” 

But  it  is  something  to  think  about. 
And  in  the  days  that  follow,  Jim  thinks 
and  watches  and  works  and  listens. 
He  learns  tliat  promotion  from  within 
is  the  store  rule.  And  management 
keeps  saying  that  “there  is  lots  of  room 
at  the  top.” 

“Do  I  have  what  it  takes?”  Jim  asks 
himself. 

What  does  it  take?  Before  June  rolls 
around,  Jim  has  reaclu'd  several  con¬ 
clusions,  though  he  will  probably  be 
shy  about  expressing  them.  He  has  de- 
cidt'd  that  to  be  successful  takes  more 
than  simply  attendance  at  the  store 
during  regular  assigned  hours  as  he 
has  attended  school  these  past  years. 
It  takes  work— work  done  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  co-operative  fashion,  with  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  promote  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  store,  the  customers,  and 
his  fellow  clerks.  He  has  found  a  nec'd 
for  patience  and  an  understanding  of 
people  that  he  has  never  had  before. 
And  what  a  help  it  is  if  someone  can 
come  up  with  a  witty  remark  just 
when  a  customer  has  Ix'cn  most  try¬ 
ing  or  the  boss  has  been  on  a  rampage. 

Just  before  graduation,  the  boss 
says,  “C.’an  you  work  full  time  starting 
next  week?”  Jim  answers,  ‘Acs,  after 
Tuesday,”  and  the  first  step  is  taken. 

Job  Satisfaction  Necessary 

What  will  it  mean  to  Jim?  His 
weekl\-  jray  with  vacations,  bonuses, 
paid  holidays,  insurance,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  retirement  plan,  sick  leave,  and 
all  the  rest— these  he  would  get  in 
almost  any  well-run  company  in  this 
country.  But  what  else?  To  be  truly 
happy  here,  Jim  must  feel  an  inner 
satisfaction  that  tells  him  that  this  is 
the  job  for  him— that  providing  whole¬ 
some,  appetizing  food  for  all  people, 
food  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
in  as  fiiu-  condition  as  i)ossiblc,  this 
is  the  most  necessary  work  in  the 
world.  If  our  Rm  has  come  to  feel 
this  way,  here  is  the  place  lor  him. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Progressive  shorthand  speed  tests,  such  as  tliose  in  the 
series  that  IL  M.  Allen  is  beginning  in  tliis  issue,  can  be 
a  very  valuable  teaching  and  testing  aid.  These  tests 
constitute  one  of  the  many  devices  that  the  clever  teacher 
uses  in  handling  shorthand  classes  in  which  the  speeds 
written  by  the  students  range  from  30  to  70  or  perhaps 
even  from  80  to  120  words  a  minute.  They  provide  practice 
matter  for  everybody  in  each  five-minute  dictation. 

Better  yet,  they  are  a  tremendous  timesaver  in  testing. 
VVe  all  know  the  old,  old  dilemma.  If  we  give  a  test  at  80, 
half  the  class  is  merely  bored  and  gets  too  high  a  grade. ' 
If  we  give  a  test  at  120,  half  the  class  fails  or  barely 
squeezes  through  with  a  minimum  passing  grade. 

One  solution  is  to  give  two  or  more  3-minute  or  5- 
minute  tests;  but  this  plan  makes  testing  prohibitively 
costly  in  terms  of  wasted  time.  The  progressive  short¬ 
hand  speed  tests  solve  the  problem  easily.  For  example, 
dictate  the  test  in  which  the  speed  increases  each  minute, 
from  80  in  the  first  minute  to  120  in  the  fifth  minute. 
[This  test  will  appear  in  the  February  issue.— Editor.] 
Each  student  has  some  material  he  can  write  easily,  and 
each  student  (with  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  the  very  best)  has  some  mat('rial  that  will  challenge 
him  to  the  utmost. 

Recommended  Grading  Plan 

There  are  many  ways  of  scoring  these  progressive  short¬ 
hand  speed  tests.  One  plan  that  few  teachers  seem  to 
have  found  is  to  grade  each  minute  separately,  then  give 
the  student  credit  for  the  fastest  minute  that  he  passes. 
That  is  to  say,  with  a  5  per  cent  error  allowance— which 
is  proper  for  tests  of  this  kind— the  student  would  be 
allowed  four  errors  for  the  minute  at  80,  five  errors  for 
the  minute  at  90  or  100,  six  errors  for  the  minute  at  110 
or  120.  If  the  student  made  eight  errors  on  the  120 
section,  seven  errors  on  the  110,  and  four  errors  on  the 
90,  he  would  be  given  credit  for  passing  the  90.  With  this 
grading  plan,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bother  giving  credit  for 
the  exact  number  of  errors  made;  simply  give  credit  for 
the  fastest  minute  transcribed  within  the  error  limit. 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  this  plan  of  grading 
these  tests  is  the  fact  that  since  the  student  does  not  know, 
when  taking  dictation,  exactly  where  each  minute  begins 
and  ends,  he  is  incited  to  try  hard  to  write  to  the  limit 
of  his  abihty.  He  never  knows  when,  by  hanging  on  for 
just  another  few  words,  he  may  get  credit  for  transcribing 
one  higher  minute. 

Louis  A.  Leslie 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Thvi  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  eight 
Progressive  Shorthand  Speed  Tests.  Each  test  consists  of 
five  minutes  of  dictation  matter,  each  minute  of  which  is 
in  he  dictated  at  a  speed  10  words  a  minute  faster  than 
the  preceding  minute,  in  order  to  stimulate  each  student 
to  attain  the  highest  speed  he  possibly  can.  Each  month’s 
dictation  will  begin  at  a  speed  10  warn  higher  than  it 
began  the  month  before;  the  last  month’s  dictation  will 
cover  the  100-  to  140-wam  range. 

The  author  suggests  that  this  dictation  matter  be  used 
as  drill  material  after  it  has  been  given  as  a  test,  and  that 
the  underlined  words  he  previewed. 


TEST  1.  30  to  70  WAM  I 

I 

(marked  every  15  seconds)  \ 

Mr.  David  King,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  i 

Dear  Sir:  We  /  should  like  to  call  your  attention  at  /  ! 

this  time  to  our  special  annual  sale  of  /  men’s  fine 
clothing,  open  only  to  our  (1)  charge  account  cus¬ 
tomers.  Because  the  range  of  sizes  in  this  /  sale  of 
suits  and  topcoats  is  incomplete,  we  are  limiting  / 
it  to  our  main  store  on  Seventh  Avenue. 

We  /  do  not  need  to  tell  you  anything  about  the 
quality,  (2)  fit,  or  style  of  Allen  men’s  fine  clothes. 
You  have  been  wearing  them  /  long  enough  to  tell 
us. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  /  find  your  size 
and  style  in  this  special  sale  collection  you  will  be 
/  doubly  lucky.  Imagine  being  able  to  buy  a  genuine 
Allen  suit  or  (3)  coat  at  only  half  price!  Very  truly 
yours, 

I 

Mr.  David  King,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  \ 

Dear  Mr.  /  King:  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
comply  with  your  telephoned  request  to  send  /  you 
a  gray  flannel  suit  and  navy  blue  sport  jacket  from 
our  special  sale  merchandise.  /  Our  annual  sale  in¬ 
cludes  items  taken  from  our  regular  stock.  These 
suits,  slacks,  and  coats  (4)  meet  the  high  standard  of 
Allen  clothes  in  all  respects  except  the  usual  wide 
range  of  choice  in  every  /  size. 

Throughout  the  year,  we  carry  one  of  the  widest  j 
selections  of  men’s  fine  clothes  in  the  /  country.  Our  | 
annual  half  price  sales  are  a  means  of  keeping  that 
selection  wide.  For  this  reason,  all  sales  /  must  be  j 
final.  No  merchandise  may  be  sent  on  approval  or  ; 
returned  during  this  sale.  Yours  truly,  (5)  | 
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OBJECTIVES 

The  prime  objective  of  the  course 
is  to  build  speed  and  accuracy  in 
tran.scribing  case  histories,  patho¬ 
logical  reports,  and  general  medical- 
office  dictation.  A  corollary  objective 
is  to  teach  students  to  spell,  pro¬ 
nounce,  and  use  technical  medical  and 
ho.spital  terms. 

Students  are  taught  the  meanings 
and  uses  of  medical  prefixes  and 
suffixes  so  that  other  medical  terms 
may  be  readily  understood  and  used. 
They  are  given  duplicated  material 
on  medical  brief  forms,  singular  and 
plural  forms  of  Latin  and  Greek  words 
and  word  combinations,  and  numbers 
and  quantities,  with  Latin  and  Greek 
equivalents.  Shorthand  theory  is  in- 
Irodueed  incidentally,  .so  that  stti- 
dents  can  build  their  own  .shorthand 
outlines  when  they  encounter  new 
words  on  the  job. 

Another  important  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  acquaint  students  with 
other  elements  of  a  hospital  or  a 
doctor’s  office— e.g.,  scheduling  ap¬ 
pointments,  admitting  and  handling 
patients,  medical  ethics,  correspon- 
<lcnce,  personality,  professional  be¬ 
havior,  recordkeeping,  and  the  general 
duties  of  a  doctor’s  assistant. 

In  line  with  attaining  these  gen¬ 
eral  objectives,  some  films  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  order  to  acquaint  students 
with  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the 


different  parts  of  the  body.  Films  in 
the  field  of  health  and  biology,  other 
than  those  listed  in  this  article,  may 
he  added  to  give  students  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  health  and  medicine. 

A  special  objective  of  the  course 
is  to  encourage  students  to  read  and 
take  an  interest  in  anything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  medicine,  including  the  books 
on  a  list  given  to  them  and  any  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  articles  they  see 
that  deal  with  medicine.  (A  nonin- 
clusive  reading  list  is  appended  to 
this  course  of  study.) 

TEACHING  PROCEDURES 

The  medical  lectures  each  day  are 
short,  pertinent,  and  presented  from 
the  medical  .secretary’s  point  of  view. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the 
various  phases  in  detail.  Most  of  the 
time  is  spent  on  medical-vocabulary 
drill,  dictation,  and  transcription.  A 
film  can  often  take  the  place  of  a 
lecture. 

In  each  unit,  lectures  should  com¬ 
prise  about  one-fifth  of  the  class  time. 
The  rest  of  the  period  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  intense  drill  and  dictation. 
The  units  can  be  interchanged,  and 
the  different  parts  of  a  unit  can  be 
interchanged  to  correspond  with  the 
class’s  interest  at  a  particular  time. 

Students  cannot,  of  course,  learn 
all  the  medical  terms  while  in  school. 


but  the  .shorthand  principles  they 
learn,  c(»inbiucd  with  a  knowledge  of 
mt'dical  prefi.ves  and  suffixes,  will  be 
of  use  when  they  encounter  new 
words.  Pictures  are  u.sed  to  illustrate 
human  anatomy  as  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  are  discu.ss(‘d. 

Students  are  given  a  regtilar  daily 
assignment  in  the  textbook,  along  with 
a  short  ti'st  «»n  the*  eorrect  spelling  of 
ten  medical  words  and  their  correct 
shorthand  outlines.  .Shorthand  out¬ 
lines  of  words  in  the  preceding  as- 
signiiKMits  are  n‘view<‘d  on  the  chalk¬ 
board;  and  outlines  of  words,  with 
their  proper  pronunciation,  are  pre¬ 
viewed  for  the  next  day’s  assignment. 

After  several  minutes  of  intense 
drill  and  dictation  on  the  day’s  as¬ 
signment,  students  are  given  a  short 
lecture  on  one  of  the  parts  (»f  the 
units  described  later,  (fn  .some  cases, 
lectures  may  be  replaced  by  additional 
drills  on  matter  taken  from  .sources 
other  than  the  regular  textbooks.) 
After  the  lecture,  the  day’s  lesson  is 
again  dictated  at  various  speeds. 

ROUTINES 

In  addition  to  each  day’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  test,  review,  drill,  and  preview, 
students  read  some  of  their  homework 
from  their  notebooks  and  practice 
penmanship.  One  day  each  week,  a 
transcription  test  is  given. 

CONTENT  OF  UNITS 

(Note:  Tlic  following  units  are  taken 
from  the  textbooks  indicated  [all 
publi.shed  by  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City]:  Units  I,  2,  3, 
4,  9,  15,  16,  17,  18,  2l-nandbook 
jor  the  Medical  Secretary,  by  Miriam 
Bredow;  Units  11,  12,  13,  19,  23,  25, 
28,  32— Gregg  Medical  Shorthaud 
Manual  ami  Dictionanj,  by  F.ffie  B. 
Smither;  Units  20,  US— Dictation  for 
the  Medical  Secretary,  by  Kathleen 
Berger  and  Edward  E.  Byers;  Unit 
24— Gregg  Medical  Dictation  Series, 
by  Marie  Zw'cegman  Yates.  Units  22 
and  26  are  taken  from  both  the 
Smither  and  the  Berger-Byers  texts.) 

Unit  1.  Talks  with  the  beginner. 

Paht  1.  Film,  The  Doctor  S])caks 
1 1  is  Mind  (22  minutes). 

Part  2.  Opportunities  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  field:  the  medical  secretary’s 
qualifications,  appearance,  con¬ 
duct,  professional  secrecy,  and 
daily  routine  duties. 
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1’akt  3.  Friendliness  toward  pa¬ 
tients;  reception  of  patients;  rc- 
feiTcd  patients;  corri-spondencc 
regarding  patients;  attitude  to¬ 
ward  patients. 

Part  4.  Appointments;  keeping  the 
doctor’s  schedule;  the  telephone; 
memoranda  of  telephone  calls; 
the  appointment  book;  cancella¬ 
tion  of  appointments;  office  hours; 
callers;  emergeuey  callers;  out¬ 
side  appointmtaits. 

Part  5.  Fees,  bills,  and  accounts; 
being  a  business  manager;  pre¬ 
paid  medical  care;  care  of  vet¬ 
erans;  patients’  accounts;  bills; 
free  jiatients;  bookkeeping;  pay¬ 
roll  records;  income  tax. 

Part  6.  Correspondence;  incoming 
mail;  outgoing  mail;  style;  form 
letters;  cables  and  telegrams; 
filing. 

Part  7.  Patients’  histories;  confiden¬ 
tial  records;  how  out-records  are 
filled  out;  filing  of  case  histories. 

UNIT  2.  Insurance. 

Insurance  in  medical  practice;  com¬ 
pleting  forms  accurately;  life  in¬ 
surance  examinations;  workmen’s 
compensation. 

UNIT  3.  Types  of  medical  practitioners, 

with  terms. 

Medical  practice;  working  with  a 
spi'cialist;  general  practice;  in¬ 
ternal  medicine;  pediatrics; 
cardiology;  gastroenterology;  en¬ 
docrinology;  gynecology  and 
obstetrics;  surgery;  otology,  rhin- 
ology,  and  laryngology;  urology; 
proctology';  orthopedics;  ophthal¬ 
mology;  dermatology;  neurology; 
psychiatry;  radiology;  medical  re¬ 
search;  physiology;  biology;  phys¬ 
iologic  chemistry;  pharmacology; 
pathology ;  bacteriology. 

UNIT  4.  Duties  of  the  doctor's  assistant. 

Part  1.  Clinical  office  procedures; 
the  doctor’s  medical  assistant; 
sterilization  of  instruments;  kinds 

.  of  instruments— c.g.,  ])lood-pres- 
snre  inachim;  (sphygmomanotn- 
eterb  (Ihe  school  muse  «»i 
some  doctor’s  seen'tary  will  show 
the  instriniK'iits  and  explain  their 
uses.) 

Part  2.  Examination  c»f  patients; 
height  and  weight;  pulse  and  res¬ 
piration;  temperature;  blood  pres¬ 
sure;  laboratory  specimens;  drap¬ 
ing  of  patients.  (Draping  of  pa¬ 
tients  can  be  taught  by  the  school 
nurse,  with  a  student  acting  as 
model.) 


PAR'r  3.  Assisting  the  doctor:  basal 
metabolism ;  elect  rocardiograpl  i ; 
electroencephalograph;  X  -  ray; 
and  fluoroscopy;  injections;  physi¬ 
cal  therapy;  light  therapy;  hydro¬ 
therapy;  inhalational  therapy; 
irrigations;  minor  operations. 

UNIT  5.  Anatomy. 

Part  1.  Important  muscles  of  the 
body. 

Part  2.  The  skeleton:  film, //nmfln 
body.  The  Skeleton  (11  minutes). 

Part  3.  Arteries  and  veins. 

Part  4.  Large  internal  organs:  size, 
location,  function,  etc. 

Part  5.  Endocrine  glands:  film. 
Endocrine  Glands  (11  minutes). 

Part  6.  Membranes,  skin,  tissues, 
fat,  etc. 

Part  7.  Heart,  and  circulation  of 
the  blood:  film.  Heart  and  Cir- 
culation  (11  minutes). 

Part  8.  Blood  make-up  and  chem¬ 
istry. 

Part  9.  Intestines:  lower;  upper; 
names  of  parts;  film.  Alimentary 
Tract  (11  minutes). 

Part  10.  Important  nerves  of  the 
body:  film.  Nervous  System 
(11  minutes). 

UNIT  6.  Diseases. 

Part  1.  Skin  diseases:  symptoms 
and  treatment. 

Part  2.  Pneumonia;  pleurisy;  colds; 
communicable  diseases. 

UNIT  7.  Drugs. 

Part  1.  Antibiotics:  film.  Antibiot¬ 
ics  (11  minutes);  penicillin;  au- 
reomycin,  streptomycin,  others; 
limitations;  dangers;  side  effects. 

Part  2.  Anesthetics  for  sleeping; 
sedatives  for  nervousness. 

UNIT  8  Operations. 

Part  1 .  Operations  of  the  head. 

Part  2.  Male  and  female  operations. 

Part  3.  Operations  for  circulation; 
sympathectomy,  varicotomy,  etc. 

Part  4.  Operations  on  bones. 

I’xnr  .5.  AppiMidcctomy;  hemoi- 
ilioideclomy;  herniorihaphy. 

Part  6.  Operations  of  the  stomach. 

Part  7.  Opt'rations  of  the  lungs. 

I’art  S.  Paracentesis;  thoracentesis; 
lumbar  puncturr'. 

UNIT  9.  Office  management:  the  doc¬ 
tor's  housekeeper. 

Part  1.  The  secretary’s  desk;  office 
and  waiting  room;  examination 
and  treatment  rooms;  care  of 
instruments  and  apparatus;  medi¬ 
cal  and  other  supplies  (station¬ 


ery,  fr)rms,  laundry);  packing  the 
doctor’s  bag  with  instruments, 
medication,  accessories. 

Part  2.  First-aid  kits;  instruments; 
drugs;  dressings  and  bandages; 
miscellaneous. 

UNIT  10.  The  digestive  system  and 
thoracic  cavity. 

Part  1.  The  digestive  system. 

Part  2.  The  thoracic  cavity:  lungs. 

UNIT  11,  Miscellaneous  shorthand  teach¬ 
ing. 

Part  1.  \'itamins,  hormones,  anti¬ 
biotics. 

Part  2.  Mt'asures,  weights,  dis¬ 
tances,  size;  a  study  of  the  metric 
system. 

Part  3.  Singular  and  plural  forms 
of  words  of  Ijatin,  Greek,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  derivation. 

UNIT  12.  Common  phrases  and  word 
combinations. 

(This  unit  is  to  be  divided  into 
five  lessons.) 

UNIT  13.  Homonyms  and  other  words 
with  similar  shorthand  outlines. 

(This  unit  is  to  be  divided  into 
four  lessons.) 

UNIT  14.  Diagnostic  procedures. 

Urine  test;  blood  test;  gastrointes¬ 
tinal  series;  liver  tests;  pyelo- 
grarn;  fluoroscopy;  cystoscopic  ex¬ 
amination;  proctoscojiie  examina¬ 
tion;  X-ray;  other  examinations. 

UNIT  15.  Phonetics  (one  day). 

UNIT  16.  The  doctor  and  the  law. 

Rights,  duties,  and  pitfalls;  the 
doctor  as  a  witness,  as  a  defen¬ 
dant,  as  a  plaintiff;  medical  juris¬ 
prudence.  (See  appended  refer- 
i  ncc  to  magazine  article  by  Louis 
J.  Regan.) 

UNIT  17.  Preparation  of  manuscripts 
(some  doctors  are  writers). 

Research;  abstracts  and  sum¬ 
maries;  papers  for  meetings; 
drafts;  original  copy;  footnotes; 
bibliographies;  proof;  index;  notr' 
cards. 

UNIT  18.  Professional  miscellany:  handy 
knowledge. 

Medical  ethics;  licenses;  liability 
insurance;  hospitals;  outside  med¬ 
ical  services;  hospital  consultants; 
medical  societies;  medical  jour¬ 
nals;  biographical  directories;  re¬ 
prints,  incoming  and  outgoing; 
the  doctor’s  library;  reception 
rboiri;  magazines;  etc. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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UNIT  19.  Combined  medical  words. 

(Thirty  minutes  of  instruction, 
to  be  spread  over  three  days.) 

UNIT  20.  Medical  abbreviations. 

(Because  the  abbreviations  are 
taken  from  various  sources,  stu¬ 
dents  are  given  a  duplicated  list.) 

UNIT  21.  The  dental  secretary. 

(Some  duties  difiFer.) 

Part  1.  Dental  practice:  appoint¬ 
ments;  follow-up  s>stems;  rec¬ 
ords;  fees;  supplies;  instruments; 
assisting  at  the  chair. 

Part  2.  Dental  terminology. 

UNIT  22.  Medical  suffixes. 

(Thirty  minutes  of  instruction,  to 
be  spread  over  three  days.) 

UNIT  23.  Hospital  autopsy  protocol. 

(Students  are  to  read  shorthand 
histories  and  write  the  plates  on 
three  separate  days.) 

UNIT  24.  Medical  brief  forms. 

(Students  are  given  a  duplicated 
sheet  containing  the  longhand 
and  shorthand  of  medical  brief 


forms.  They  should  spend  three 
days  on  this  unit.) 

UNIT  25.  Medical  testimony. 

( Students  should  spend  five  days 
reading  these  shorthand  testi¬ 
monies  and  writing  the  plates.  In 
order  to  have  two-voice  dicta¬ 
tion,  a  second  business  teacher  or 
a  student  should  be  recruited.) 

UNIT  26.  Medical  prefixes. 

(Students  should  spend  five  days 
drilling  and  learning  the  pre¬ 
fixes.) 

UNIT  27.  Review  of  numbers  and  quan¬ 
tities,  with  Latin  and  Greek  equi¬ 
valents. 

(Students  should  be  provided 
with  a  duplicated  sheet  of  these 
SNTnbols.) 

UNIT  28.  Medical  vocabulary  for  the 
courtroom  reporter. 

(This  unit  covers  five  days.) 

UNIT  29.  Review  of  common  phrases  and 
word  combinations. 

UNIT  30.  Review  of  medical  prefixes. 

(This  unit  covers  two  days.) 


UNIT  31.  Review  of  medical  brief  forms. 

(This  unit  covers  two  days.) 

UNIT  32.  Reading  of  case  histories  writ¬ 
ten  in  shorthand,  with  practice  in 
writing  the  plates. 

(This  unit  covers  five  days.) 

UNIT  33.  Records  and  forms. 

Part  1.  Admission  sheet;  examina¬ 
tion  sheet;  history'  sheet;  treat¬ 
ment  record. 

Part  2.  Progress  notes;  clinical 
chart;  neurologic  diagnosis;  oph¬ 
thalmoscopic  examination. 

Part  3.  Consultation  sheet;  opera¬ 
tion  and  anesthesia  record;  path¬ 
ology  laboratory  report;  labor¬ 
atory  requisition;  X-ray  requisi¬ 
tion;  blood-pressure  chart;  tem¬ 
perature  chart;  respiration  chart. 
Part  4.  Report  on  X-ray  examina¬ 
tion;  report  on  electrocardiogram; 
physical-therapy  report;  blood- 
test  report;  basal-metabolic  test; 
urine  report;  liver-test  report; 
stool-test  report;  other  laboratory 
reports. 

Part  5.  Autopsy  reports  (including 
both  head  and  trunk,  or  either.) 


.COURSE  MATERIALS 


:  BASIC  TEXTBOOKS 

I  Berger,  Kathleen,  and  Byers,  Edward  E.,  Dictation  for  the 
-j  Medical  Secretary  (Second  Edition).  Gregg  Publishing 

^  Company,  New  York. 

*  Smither,  Effie  B.,  Gregg  Medical  Shorthand  Manual  and 

Dictionary.  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  (Stu- 
"  dents  usually  buy  this  book  for  use  on  the  job.) 

I  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 

-  Bredow,  Miriam,  Handbook  for  the  Medical  Secretary  (Third 
"  Edition).  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Taber,  Clarence  Wilbur,  Tabers  Cyclopedic  Medical  Die- 
"I  tioruiry.  F.  A.  Davis  (^mpany,  Philadelphia. 

^  Yates,  Marie  Zweegman,  Gregg  Medical  Dictation  Scries. 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

*  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  and  Webster’s  New 

Collegiate  Dictionary.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  Spring- 
^  held,  Massachusetts. 


Nerrotis  System  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

Using  the  Scientific  Method  (Coronet  Productions) 

MAGAZINE  MATERIALS 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  .>'35  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  (Weekly.) 

Regan,  Louis  J.,  “Why  Doctors  Face  So  Many  Law  Suits.” 
Look,  Novemlx'r  1,  19.55,  page  62. 

SUGGESTED  READING  LIST 

American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Text-book.  Blakisloii  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Ilamman,  Mary,  and  the  eidtors  of  Mademoiselle,  The 
Mademoiselle  Handbook.  Mc-Craw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

Thonnen,  August  A.,  Doctors  Don’t  Believe  It— Why  Should 
You?  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York. 

Wolf,  George  D.,  The  Physician’s  Business.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  I’hiladelphia. 


FILMS 


Alimentary  Tract  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 
Antibiotics  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

Body  Defenses  Against  Disease  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films ) 

Body  Fights  Bacteria  (McGraw-Hill) 

The  Doctor  Sjwaks  His  Mind  (American  Cancer  Society) 
Endocrine  Glands  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 

Heart  and  Circulation  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films) 
Human  Body  The  Skeleton  (Coronet  Productions) 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 

I'lorland,  W.  A.  Nf'wman.  The  American  Illustrated  Medical  % 
Dictiotuiry  (Twenty-second  P’dition)  W.  B.  Satmders 
Company,  Philadelphia.  p 

Thompson  and  Hayden,  Textbook  and  Guide  to  the  || 
Nomenclature  of  Diseases  ami  Operations.  Physicians 
Records  Company,  Chicago. 

(Note:  Two  books  listed  under  “Supplementary  Materials”  5t 
—Taber’s  Cyclopedic  Medical  Dictionary  and  Webster’s 
New  International  Dtcfionari/— should  also  be  familiar  to  s| 
students  as  reference  works  ) 
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5.  How  to  Recall  Details 

NILA  B.  SMITH,  Poading  Institute,  New  York  University 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ficqtiently 
hoard  complaints  about  rcadirtg 
tact-paokcd  articles  is:  “I  read  that 
whole  article  through,  and  now  I  don’t 
know  a  word  it  says.” 

This  instnllment  of  the  series  is 
directed  toward  the  dual  purpose  of 
helping  you  ( 1 )  to  read  and  compre¬ 
hend  detailed  facts  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  (2)  to  remember  those 
facts  once  you  und(“rsfand  them. 

Learning  how  to  find  the  main  idea 
in  paragraphs  (BEW,  May,  ’56,  p. 
18)  is  your  starting  point  in  learning 
the  next  step— grasping  details.  First, 
find  the  main  idea  in  each  paragraph. 
Then  find  the  important  details  that 
relate  to  this  main  idea.  Finally, 
visualize  the  main  idea  together  with 
its  cluster  of  snbideas  as  a  unit  in 
itself.  In  a  nutshell,  these  are  the  proc¬ 
esses  that  will  enable  you  to  grasp 
and  hold  in  mind  a  series  of  minor 
factual  details. 

A  word  of  caution:  don’t  try  to 
understand  or  recall  one  isolated  fact. 
You  must  attach  “handles”  to  each 
bare  fact  so  that  you  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  take  hold  of  when  you  want 
to  pull  it  back.  The  best  way  to  at¬ 
tach  handles  to  a  bare  fact  is  to  think 
of  it  in  relation  to  the  main  idea  and 
lo  other  subordinate  ideas;  that  is,  to 
.4ss(K‘iate  it  with  the  total  unit  of 
thought. 

In  beginning  yonr  study  of  tech¬ 
niques  for  reading  and  remembering 
details,  you  will  be  asked  to  do  some 
written  work,  and  the  exercises  may 
seem  laborious  and  time-consuming. 
This  work  is  necessary  while  you  are 
learning  techniques.  As  you  practice, 
however,  you  will  gradually  abandon 
written  N\t)ik  and  detailed  analysis, 
and  the  new  techniques  will  become 


automatic— so  don’t  be  discouraged. 

(’ontrary  to  general  opinion,  it  is 
often  easi(‘r  to  remember  details  con¬ 
taining  number  facts  than  those  made 
up  of  word  facts  alone,  particularly 
in  cases  where  you  can  work  out  a 
pattern  of  number  relationsbips  that 
will  help  you  in  associating  one  num¬ 
ber  fact  with  another.  This  is  the  type 
of  practice  provided  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  that  follow. 

Paragraph  1: 

Noting  Number  Relationships 

Read  this  paragraph,  then  answer 
the  questions  that  follow  it: 

For  anyone  connected  witli  the  top 
management  of  the  war,  the  writing  of 
memoirs  seems  to  he  a  profitable  and 
prevalent  occupation.  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  said  to  have  sold  his  memoirs  for 
a  sum  somewhere  hetweeii  $500,000  and 
$750,000.  This  information  is  reported 
with  a  comment  which  imputes  to  the 
General  some  extraordinary  prescience  in 
the  matter  of  Federal  income  taxes  that 
saved  him  about  $275,000.— Toxe*,  April, 
1948,  p.  292 

What  is  the  main  idea?  Write  it  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

W^at  two  facts  are  told, that  expand  on 
this  idea?  Write  each  one  briefly. 

Your  answer  to  the  first  question 
should  be  something  like  this:  “Writ¬ 
ing  memoirs  is  profitable.”  This  idea 
is  the  heart  of  the  whole  paragraph. 
The  two  facts  that  expand  it  are:  (1) 
Eisenhower  sold  his  memoirs  for  be¬ 
tween  $500,000  and  $750,000,  and 
(2)  he  saved  $275,000  in  income  tax. 

Now  lift  your  eyes  from  the  page. 
Tell  yourself  the  main  idea  and  the 
two  related  lesser  ideas  in  this  para- 
graph. 

Did  you  have  some  trouble  re- 
meinb**riiig  the  exact  amounts  of 
money?  If  so,  fix  one  basic  figure  in 


mind  and  relate  the  other  figures  to 
it,  proportionately.  In  this  particular 
case,  look  back  at  the  paragraph 
above.  The  basic  number  (a  round 
one  that  is  easy  to  remember)  is 
$500,000.  Impress  this  number  on 
your  mind  :is  a  “frame  of  reference” 
for  recalling  the  others.  How  much 
more  than  $500,000  is  $750,000?  You 
see  that  the  author  didn’t  know  within 
$250,000— that  is,  within  one-half  of 
the  smaller  sum  or  one-third  of  the 
larger  sum— how  much  Eisenhower 
got.  This  is  quite  a  margin  of  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Similarly,  think  in  terms  of  number 
relationships  in  memorizing  the  third 
number  mentioned.  If  Eisenhower 
saved  $275,000  in  ineome  taxes,  what 
part  of  the  sum  that  he  received  was 
saved?  If  he  reeeived  $500,000,  he 
saved  income  tax  totaling  more  than 
one-half  the  full  amount.  If  he  re¬ 
ceived  $750,000,  he  saved  more  than 
one-third.  Now,  reply  quickly:  What 
were  the  two  possible  amounts  Eisen¬ 
hower  received?  How  much  income 
tax  did  he  save?  You  should  be  able 
to  reeall  the  exact  numbers  next  week. 

Paragraph  2: 

Noting  Number  Relationships 

Read  the  paragraph  that  follows 
and  write  answers  to  the  questions. 
Be  sure  to  read  with  care  the  explan¬ 
ations  after  the  (I),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
and  (5)  divisions  of  the  outline  that 
follows  the  paragraph.  In  each  case, 
these  explanations  will  help  you  in 
building  relationships  that,  in  tiiin. 
will  aid  recall. 

Mrs.  Baker  saved  ns  money  as  a  col¬ 
lector.  She  worked  for  two  hours  a  day 
when  we  needed  her,  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  During  this  period,  her  salary 
amounted  to  $1,514.25.  Her  collections  of 
delinquent  accounts  over  this  same  period 
amounted  to  $15,127.00.  If  these  accounts 
had  been  collected  by  a  commercial 
agency,  they  would  have  charged  one- 
third  of  the  total  amoimt  for  their  fee.  So 
the  saving  was  considerable. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Write  your  answers: 

What  is  the  main  idea  of  this  para¬ 
graph? 

What  are  the  exaet  details  that  tell  how 
Mrs.  Baker  saved  her  firm  money? 

1.  The  first  set  of  details  is  concerned 
with  two  small  numbers,  one  of  which 
follows  the  other  in  consecutive  order. 
Noting  this  relationship  should  help  you 
to  recall  numbers. 

2.  Wlien  writing  the  second  detail  idea, 
use  a  round  numlx>r  to  state  the  figures 
involved,  for  ease  in  rememliering. 

3.  In  writing  the  third  detail  statement, 
again  write  tlie  amount  in  a  round  num¬ 
ber.  (Is  there  any  similarity  between  the 
round  numlx'r  in  (2)  and  the  round  num- 
lx?r  in  (3)?  What  fractional  part  of  the 
sum  in  (2)  is  the  sum  in  (3)?  Noting  this 
similarit>’  and  relationship  will  help  you 
to  recall  both  numbers.) 

4.  Mlien  writing  your  condensed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  foiuth  detail,  think  about  the 
fraction  particularly.  That’s  an  easy  num¬ 
ber  to  recall.  Then  figure  out  in  round 
numl>ers  what  the  fractional  part  of  the 
total  amount  would  be  in  dollars. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  lietween  this 
sum  and  the  sum  mentioned  in  (2)  in 
terms  of  round  numbers  in  both  cases? 

Your  statement  for  the  main  idea 
should  be:  “Mrs.  Baker  saved  her 
farm  money  as  a  collector.”  The  an- 
sw'ers  that  state  the  details  related  to 
this  main  idea  are:  (1)  She  worked 
two  hours  a  day  for  three  years.  (The 
consecutive  order  of  two  and  three 
makes  it  easy  to  remember  these  two 
numbers.)  (2)  Her  salary  was  $1,500. 
(3)  She  colleeted  $15,000.  (The 
similarity  of  figures  in  the  two  num¬ 
bers  $1,500  and  $15,000  and  their 
relative  proportion  give  you  handles 
to  take  hold  of  in  remembering  them. 
At  a  glance  you  see  that  her  salary 
was  only  10  per  cent  of  her  collec¬ 
tions.)  (4)  A  commercial  collector 
would  have  charged  one-third  of  the 
total  collections  ($5,000).  The  frac¬ 
tion  one-third  is  a  number  that  you 
will  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  recalling. 
It  adds  to  the  meaning  of  the  para¬ 
graph  if  you  convert  “one-third  of 
total  colh'ctions”  into  dollars.  (5) 
After  following  the  thread  of  thought 
to  this  point,  you  will  probably  want 
to  subtract  Mrs.  Baker’s  salary  from 
the  sum  a  commercial  (((llcctor  would 
have  charged,  !(•  get  $.3,.50(),  the 
amount  of  money  she  saved  her  firm. 

.'\s  a  result  of  yonr  study  and  prac- 
tic-e  in  building  associations  by  noting 
relationships,  you  should  recall  the 
aetjurate  answers  to  the  detailed  rpies- 
tions  below  with  practically  no  effort 
at  all.  It  is  assumed  that  you  arc  start¬ 
ing  with  this  knowledge:  the  main 
thought  of  the  paragraph  is,  “Mrs. 
Baker  saved  her  company  money.” 
Now  test  your  recall  of  details; 


1.  How  many  hours  per  day  for 
how  many  years  did  Mrs.  Baker  W’ork 
for  the  firm? 

2.  W’hat  did  she  earn  during  that 
time? 

3.  How  much  did  she  collect  for 
the  company? 

4.  How  much  would  a  commercial 
concern  have  charged  to  make  these 
collections? 

5.  How  much  did  Mrs.  Baker  save 
her  firm? 

Now  you  are  ready  for  the  next 
step:  practice  in  reading  and  remem¬ 
bering  factual  details  in  which  no 
mention  of  numbers  is  made.  In  read¬ 
ing  this  type  of  material,  you  should 
employ  the  same  technirjue  of  relating 
the  minor  ideas  with  the  major  ideas 
and  w'ith  each  other. 

In  w’orking  w’ith  the  paragraphs 
that  follow,  special  emphasis  will  be 
put  on  vunialization  as  an  aid  to  re¬ 
call.  Visualization  is  a  technique  in 
which  you  have  probably  already 
gained  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
general  situations. 

If  you  stand  at  a  hotel  window  that 
overlooks  a  park,  the  details  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  park  gradually 
become  fixed  in  your  mind.  Turning 
from  the  window,  you  could,  no 
doubt,  close  your  eyes  and  visualize 
this  park  with  its  subareas  and  the 
details  that  belong  in  each  one  of 
them.  Your  understanding  of  relation¬ 
ships  would  enable  you  to  picture  the 
details  as  placed  in  the  right  setting— 
that  is,  you  wouldn’t,  for  instance,  re¬ 
call  boats  in  the  games  section  or  an 
outdoor  fireplace  in  the  lake  section. 
.4pply  this  same  visualizing  technique 
to  separate  paragraphs  and  later  to 
entire  articles  in  reading. 

In  reading,  however,  major  “areas” 
and  their  details,  clear-cut  relation¬ 
ships  and  associations  are  not  so  ap- 
pan'nt  as  they  are  in  viewing  a  park. 
You  must  work  out  these  relationships 
and  organize  them  into  a  total  struc¬ 
ture  bared  to  its  minimum  essentials, 
and  then  visualize  this  “stripped- 
down”  siriichirc. 

In  weirking  willi  I'aiagiapli  3,  yon 
will  first  be  guided  toward  establish¬ 
ing  this  stripped-down  strnctnrc;  then 
>’ou  will  be  given  help  in  recalling  the 
details  through  visualization. 

Paragraph  3:  Identifying 
Relationships  and  Visualizing 

Now  read  the  following  paragraph. 
Find  the  main  idea.  Find  two  other 
ideas  of  next  relative  importance  that 
are  used  in  expanding  on  the  main 


idea.  Each  of  these  two  subordinate 
ideas  has  several  detailed  facts  that 
cluster  under  it.  So  you  need  to  grasp 
these  details  in  each  case  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  larger  subheading  to  which 
it  is  related,  and  also  in  relationship 
to  the  main  topic.  In  filling  in  the  out¬ 
line  that  follows  the  paragraph,  refer 
back  to  the  paragraph  for  some  de¬ 
tails,  if  necessary. 

Public  industries  arc  much  less  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  United  States  than  in  some 
other  countries.  In  several  European 
countries,  and  in  .\ustralia.  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada,  the  government,  national  or 
state,  operates  some  or  all  of  the  railroads; 
in  France  and  several  other  countries,  the 
Covemment  conducts  the  tobacco  indus¬ 
try  as  a  state  monopoly;  and  various  cities 
throughout  the  world  operate  some  or  all 
of  the  public  utilities.  Our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  important  industries,  ex¬ 
cept  the  post  office,  certain  types  of  banks, 
and  a  few  giant  hydroelectric  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  Tennessee  V’allcy  Authority,  and 
the  Boulder  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams. 
None  of  these  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  revenues;  in  fact, 
most  of  them  were  unattractive  to  private 
enterprise— a  common  reason  for  govern¬ 
ment  operation.— John  Ise,  Economics 
(Harpers) 

Write  answers  to  these  questions  in  as 
few  words  as  possible: 

1.  What  is  the  main  idea? 

2.  MTiat  are  the  two  major  subtopics, 
and  what  are  the  details  Ix'longing  to  each 
of  these  larger  subtopics?  (Refer  back  to 
the  paragraph  if  necessary.) 

(Check  your  answers  with  the  key  on 
page  41.) 

Now  that  you  have  extracted  the 
essence  of  the  paragraph,  proceed  to 
use  the  visualizing  technique  in  fixing 
major  thoughts  and  minor  details  in 
your  mind.  Take  a  “snapshot”  of  the 
outline.  Look  at  it  carefully.  Now  close 
your  eyes  and  try  to  sec  it  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  ‘ 

You  probably  had  no  trouble  in 
seeing  the  larger  “areas”  (main 
thought  and  the  two  larger  subordinate 
thoughts),  but  could  you  enumerate 
all  the  details  under  the  two  important 
subideas?  I>id  you,  for  example,  for¬ 
get  the  nani(‘S  of  some  of  the  eoun- 
hu's?  If  you  could  u(»t  supply  all  ihr 
details,  lake  another  snapshot  of  the 
particular  cluster  of  details  in  which 
then*  were  luissiug  facts.  Gonceutrate 
especially  on  the  ones  you  forgot. 
Then  look  at  the  entire  group  again, 
noting  those  particular  facts  in  their 
relationship  to  the  others  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Now,  close  your 
eyes  and  see  if  you  can  visualize  the 
entire  outline  with  all  its  details,  cor¬ 
rectly  and  completely.  You  should  be 
completely  successful  this  time. 
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Perhaps  at  this  point  you  are  say¬ 
ing,  “1  don’t  have  time  for  all  that,” 
l.el  me  note  again  that  yon  won’t 
have  to  do  “all  that  ”  after  you  have 
praeticcd  these  teehniques.  Eventu¬ 
ally  yon  will  be  able  to  apply  all  these 
jiroeedures  mentally  and  rapidly. 

Paragraph  4:  Identifying 
Relationships  and  Visualizing 

In  working  with  Paragraph  4,  you 
will  not  be  given  study  helps  and  ex- 
))lanations-jnst  essential  dii(‘etiiins 
.Old  a  paragraph  outline. 

bead  J'aragraph  4.  fill  in  the  out¬ 
line;  eheck  your  completed  outline 
with  the  key;  correct  your  outline; 
visualize  the  outline;  see  if  you  cau 
reprcKluee  all  details  by  referring  to 
your  mental  picture. 

C.rudiiully  men  have  learned  by  experi¬ 
menting  that  air  is  a  real  substance,  that 
it  Itas  weight,  that  it  exerts  pressure,  and 
that  it  is  compressible.  They  have  also 
learned  that  air  has  inertia.  It  offers  re¬ 
sistance  to  being  moved.  This  knowledge 
of  the  air  has  made  possible  the  invention 
of  instruments  to  measure  air  pressure 
and  pumps  to  compress  it.  It  has  made 
possible  the  invention  of  pneumatic  tires, 
air  engines,  blast  furnaces,  vacuum  tanks, 
balloons,  dirigibles,  airplanes,  and  a  great 
many  other  appliances.  While  we  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  atmosphere,  many 
possibilities  remain,  and  there  is  much 
still  to  be  learned  about  air.— Ira  C.  Davis 
and  Richard  W.  Sharpe,  Science  (Ilenrv 
Holt) 


quered  many  germ  diseases;  it  enables 
man  to  control  sources  of  power  in  na¬ 
ture;  it  enables  liim  to  travel  under  water 
and  through  air;  it  enables  him  to  illumi¬ 
nate  cities  by  the  power  of  a  distant 
waterfall;  it  has  improved  the  quality  of 
fruits,  root  crops,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 
—Ira  Davis  and  Richard  W.  Sharpe, 
Science  (Henry  Holt) 

(Key  on  page  41) 

111  trying  to  recall  details  iu  this 
paragraph,  it  is  possible  to  make  use 
of  another  helptul  teehuique— noting 
key  words.  In  this  (;ase,  yonr  details 
eonsisi  ol  [ihrases  lalher  than  separate 
vvouls.  It  you  will  find  the  ki-y  word 
in  each  phrase,  underline  it,  and  try 
to  picture  the  key  words  in  your  vis¬ 
ualization,  you  will  find  that  these 
particular  words  will  tend  to  “pull 
back”  the  entire  phrast^s.  Key  words 
are  sometimes  nouns,  sometimes  verbs. 

In  each  phrase  of  the  outline  that 
you  have  just  made,  try  to  find  and 
underline  the  key  word  that  tells  what 
science  has  done. 

You  should  have  underlined  these 
words:  (1)  waste,  (2)  diseases,  (3) 
power,  (4)  travel,  (5)  illuminate, 
(6)  improved. 

Now,  when  visualizing  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  paragraph,  concentrate  on 
the  key  words  in  the  detail  phrases 
instead  of  on  the  entire  phrases.  Try 
again  to  reproduce  the  details  from 
yoiu:  mental  picture. 


1.  (Main  idea) 

A.  Proipcrties  (list  7) 

B.  Inventions  made  possible  (list  9, 
grouping  last  3  together) 

( Key  on  page  41 ) 

Now  you  have  the  stripped-down 
stnicture  before  you.  As  a  final 
clincher,  practice  visualizing  the  out¬ 
line.  Survey  it  in  its  entirety  as  you 
w'ould  in  trying  to  get  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  a  park.  Then  look  carefully  at 
the  two  larger  subheadings  and  the 
dc'tails  that  naturally  belong  with 
<‘aeh,  and  try  to  see  the  entire  picture, 
flontinue  to  practice  until  you  recall 
all  details  accurately. 

Paragraph  5:  Identifying 
Relationships,  Visualizing, 
and  Using  Key  Vlfords 

Now  do  a  paragraph  w'ith  no  help- 
read  and  decide  on  relationships  of 
ideas,  make  your  own  outline,  correct 
it  by  referring  to  the  key,  visualize 
and  recall. 

A  knowledge  of  the  forces  and  re¬ 
sources  of  nature  around  you  enables  you 
to  appreciate  and  understand  your  en¬ 
vironment.  It  is  science  that  has  changed 
waste  places  into  gardens;  it  has  con¬ 


Paragraph  6:  Identifying 
Relationships  and  Visualizing 

An  intermediary  step  between  writ¬ 
ing  outlines  and  mentally  grasping 
the  stripped-down  structure  as  you 
go  along  is  to  write,  right  into  the  te.xt 
of  the  paragraph,  the  numbers  and 
figures  that  indicate  different  parts 
of  an  outline,  thus: 

1.  Probably  few  persons,  even  edu¬ 
cated  persons,  realize  how  often  a  man 
and  his  domestic  animals  swap  diseases. 

A.  For  instance,  animals  and  birds  have 
tuberculosis  much  as  we  human  beings 
do.  Years  ago,  many  children  probably 
got  their  tuberculosis  from  the  hadly  in¬ 
fected  milk  then  being  sold  everywhere. 

B.  Brucellosis,  which  is  so  (1)  common  in 
animals  such  as  cows,  goats,  and  pigs 
often  (2)  attacks  the  farmer,  the  veteri¬ 
narian,  and  the  svorkers  in  slaughter¬ 
houses.  C.  The  terrible  “black  plague” 
which  used  to  kill  millions  of  people  in 
Asia  and  Europe  is  a  disease  of  (I)  rats 
and  their  fleas.  In  the  United  States,  it  still 
smolders  in  our  (2)  ground  squirrels.— 
Walter  C.  Alvarez,  in  Y'our  Health, 
Spring,  1954 

Visualize  relationships  through  the 
use  of  the  outline  subdivisions  above. 
See  if  you  can  reproduce  mentally  all 
detailed  facts  in  the  paragraph.  You 


should  be  able  to  do  this  with  a  high 
degree  of  speed  and  accuracy. 

Paragraph  7:  Remembering 
Details  Without  "Crutches" 

Perhaps  at  this  point  you  have 
gained  sufficient  skill  so  that  you  can 
apply  the  necessary  techniques  ment¬ 
ally  as  you  read  through  the  para¬ 
graph.  fry  reading  this  paragraph  for 
thi:  purpose  ol  rec.illiiig  iletails  and 
tcitliout  doing  any  pencil  work.  Then, 
answer  the  «jn«  stions  nnilci  “( loinpre- 
hension  (  heck.  ’  Von  may  snrpiise 
yonrsc'll  in  iinding  how  well  you  ean 
grasp  details  without  the  supple¬ 
mentary  helps  previously  used. 

Plastics  arc  substances  that  can  be 
molded,  pressed,  stamped,  turned,  blown, 
bent,  or  carved  into  various  forms.  Rub¬ 
ber  and  resins  are  plastics  formed  in  na¬ 
ture,  but  synthetic  plastics  are  of  recent 
development.  C.’arbolic  acid  entered  the 
picture  in  1872  when  Professor  Bayer  dis¬ 
covered  that  carbolic  acid  and  formalde¬ 
hyde  could  be  united  to  form  a  strong, 
hard,  resinous  material.  This  was  merely 
a  curiosity  until  1909  when  Dr.  Leo  H. 
Baekeland  developed  a  commercial  proc¬ 
ess  for  producing  this  resin  and  fashioning 
it  into  various  forms.  His  product  is  called 
Bakelite,  after  its  inventor,  or,  chemically, 
“polymerized  oxybenzylmethylene-glycol- 
anhydride.”  Bakelite  and  closely  related 
plastics  are  products  of  the  union  of 
phenols  and  aldehydes.— Emmett  James 
Cable,  Robert  Ward  Gelchell,  and  W’il- 
liam  Henry  Kadesch,  The  Phynicnl 
Sciences  (Prentice-Hall) 

Comprehension  Check 

Write  one  word  in  answer  to  each  ques¬ 
tion,  or  to  each  part  of  a  question. 

1.  Wliat  is  the  main  topic  of  this  para¬ 
graph? 

2.  \N'hat  are  five  things  that  can  be 
done  with  the  substance  discussed? 

3.  Of  rubber  and  what  other  substance 
are  plastics  fonned  in  nature? 

4.  Are  synthetic  plastics  of  old  or  re¬ 
cent  development? 

5.  When  did  Professor  Bayer  make  a 
discovery  in  regard  to  synthetic  plastics? 

6.  With  what  did  he  combine  carbolic 
acid  in  producing  a  new  substance? 

7.  Who  later  develop<‘d  a  commercial 
process  to  prinhice  this  resin? 

8.  In  what  year  did  he  do  this? 

9.  W'hat  is  his  product  called? 

10.  The  plastics  produced  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  mentioned  in  Question  7  are  the 
product  of  a  union  of  phenols  with  what 
other  substance? 

(Key  on  page  41) 

Diagnosing  Your  Needs 

We  are  assuming  that  you  read 
Paragraph  7  with  the  use  of  your 
mental  processes  only.  If  your  score 
fell  between  90  and  100,  it  isn’t 
necessary  for  you  to  make  further  use 
of  supplementary  aids.  You  are  ready 
to  go  ahead  on  your  own. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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If  your  score  fell  between  80  and 
90,  you  would  profit  by  working  more 
carefully  wi»li  paragraphs,  wriiing  uiit- 
line  numbers  and  figures  in  the  text 
itself,  and  perhaps  underlining  key 
parts  that  are  hard  to  recall. 

If  your  score  was  below  80,  you 
would  do  well  to  continue  practice 
for  a  while  in  making  written  outlines 
and  visualizing  them  to  aid  in  recall. 

Paragraph  8:  Forcing 
Your  Speed  in  Reading 

and  Remembering  Details 

So  far,  nothing  has  been  said  about 
speed.  Building  groundwork  tech¬ 
niques  is  the  first  consideration  in  im¬ 
proving  one’s  ability  to  read  and  re¬ 
member  details.  Once  you  have  per¬ 
fected  the  basic  techniques,  then  it  is 
safe  to  begin  practice  designed  to 
increase  your  speed. 

This  is  an  appropriate  point  at 
which  to  emphasize  that  the  excellent 
reader  has  many  speeds,  not  just  one. 
He  has  an  extremely  rapid  speed  that 
he  uses  when  he  skims  reading  ma¬ 
terial;  he  “shifts  gears”  to  a  slower 
rate— but  still  a  very  fast  speed— in 
reading  narrative  or  nontechnical  ma¬ 
terial;  and  he  reduces  his  speed  con¬ 
siderably  when  reading  material  of  a 
factual  nature  in  which  he  wishes  to 
grasp  and  retain  details. 

The  kind  of  reading  you  have  been 
doing  in  this  installment  requires  a 
slower  speed  than  any  other  kind  of 
reading;  but,  once  you  acquire  the 
basic  skills  of  seeing  relationships  and 
fixing  details  in  your  mind,  you  may 
practice  the  same  speed-reading  tech¬ 
niques  in  working  with  facttial  ma¬ 
terial  as  suggested  for  easier  material 
in  Part  1  (BEW,  March,  ’56,  p.  17). 

If  you  made  a  comprehension  score 
of  90  or  more  as  a  result  of  working 
with  paragraph  7,  then  try  to  put  on 
speed  pressure  in  reading  Paragraph 
8;  but  still  be  careful  to  grasp  details 
and  fix  them  in  your  mind. 

If  you  made  a  score  of  less  than 
90,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
engage  in  further  practice  as  pre¬ 
viously  suggested.  W'hen  you  have 
reached  the  point  at  which  you  can 
understand  minor  points  on  your  first 
reading  and  reproduce  them  accu¬ 
rately  by  referring  to  your  mental 
picture  only,  then  begin  to  practice 
speed,  but  not  before. 

If  you  think  you  are  ready  to  begin 
speed  work  in  doing  this  kind  of 
reading,  time  yourself  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph,  then  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  based  on  it. 
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Time  begun  - - 

Radiators  for  hot-water  healing  must 
have  air  valves  for  tlie  esfai>c  of  air  when 
they  arc  being  emptied.  They  could  not 
be  filled  with  water  unless  air  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape.  Expansion  tanks,  some¬ 
times  placed  in  the  attic,  arc  used  in 
hot-water  heating  systems  to  provide  for 
the  expansi«»n  of  water  when  it  is  heated. 
But  unless  the  level  in  the  tank  is  regu¬ 
lated  carefully,  the  water  may  overflow, 
and  in  extremely  c<dd  weather  it  may 
freeze.  With  the  new  lM»t-water  heating 
systems,  the  expansi«ni  tank  is  placed  in 
the  basement.  Thus  the  water  is  allowed 
to  expand  into  a  tank  which  is  partly  filled 
with  air.  As  the  water  expands,  the  air  is 
compressed.  When  the  water  cools  and 
contracts,  the  compressed  air  forces  it 
back  into  the  pipes  and  radiators.  The 
How  of  water  in  and  out  of  the  radiator 
may  Ik*  controlled  by  valves  which  are 
constructed  so  as  to  operate  automatically. 
—Ira  C.  Davis  and  Richard  W.  Sharpe, 
Science  (Henry  Holt) 

Time  finished  - 

Reading  time  - 

Comprehension  Questions 

Write  a  word  or  a  phrase  to  answer 
each  question. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  para¬ 
graph? 

2.  W’hat  must  they  have  for  escape  of 
air? 

■3.  They  cannot  be  filled  with  water 
unless - 

4.  VVliere  are  expansion  tanks  some¬ 
times  placed? 

5  &  6.  Unless  the  level  in  the  tank  is 
regulated,  what  two  things  may  happen? 

7.  Wlierc  is  the  expansion  tank  placed 
in  the  new  systems? 

8.  .\s  the  water  expands  in  the  tank, 
what  happens  to  the  air? 

9.  When  the  water  cools  and  contracts, 
what  does  the  air  do? 

10.  By  what  may  the  flow  of  w’ater  be 
controlled? 

(Key  on  page  41) 

Checking  Your  Rate 

Check  your  rate  with  the  scale 
below.  Ill  this  case,  the  numbers  in 
the  upper  row  represent  seconds  in¬ 
stead  of  minutes;  however,  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  lower  row  represent  the 
proportionate  number  of  words  per 
minute  that  you  read. 

SEC  80  70  60  50  40  30  20  15 
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This  is  a  longer  chapter  than  the 
others;  it  had  to  be.  Learning  to  read 
details  rapidly  and  to  retain  them  is 
the  most  diflBcult  type  of  reading  the 
business  or  professional  man  has  to  do, 
and  as  such  it  requires  more  develop¬ 
ment  and  practice  than  some  of  the 
simpler  skills. 

If  you  did  not  do  well  in  your  tests 
of  Paragraphs  7  and  8,  continue 
practice  with  individual  paragraphs 


that  you  find  in  your  professional 
journals.  Outline  related  parts  on  a 
.separati!  piece  ol  paper  or  within  the 
paragraph  itsell,  or  make  notes  in 
the  margin  of  the  page,  or  underline 
key  words  or  phrases.  Continue  to  use 
these  helps  as  long  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessai)  .  .As  soon  as  you  can,  how¬ 
ever,  try  to  get  away  from  the  use  of 
such  “crutches,”  because  they  slow  up 
yt)ur  speed. 

As  soon  as  you  have  achieved  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  working  with  sep¬ 
arate  paragraphs,  then  proceed  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  given  in 
the  remainder  of  this  installment. 

Your  next  step  should  be  to  apply 
teehnicpies  learned  while  reading  a 
scries  of  paragraphs  in  a  detailed, 
factual  article.  Spaei-  does  not  permit 
the  inclusion  of  snch  an  article  here, 
but  jou  will  find  them  in  your  pro¬ 
fessional  periodicals  and  books. 

Set  aside  at  least  one  fifteen-minute 
period  each  evening  for  practice  on 
riniding  and  recalling  facts  in  tech¬ 
nical  articles.  Work  with  one  para¬ 
graph  and  recall  its  details;  then  go 
on  to  the  next  one  and  proceed  as  if 
it  were  a  new  unit.  Stop  at  times 
to  sum  up  what  you’ve  learned  from 
two  or  three  paragraphs.  You  wall 
soon  be  able  to  make  easy  transition 
from  one  paragraph  to  another  and 
to  read  and  recall  details  in  increasing 
numbers  of  paragraphs. 

As  soon  as  you  can  read  two  or 
three  paragraphs  without  stopping, 
make  a  new  entry  in  your  notebook: 
“Speed  Record— Detailed  Reading.” 
Enter  the  date  and  the  number  of 
words  per  minute  you  were  able  to 
cover  in  reading  material  packed  with 
facts.  Continue  to  keep  such  a  record 
until  you  read  detailed  material  as  fast 
as  you  want  to.  You  should  make 
regular  rate  increases  in  this  kind  of 
reading;  but  renjember— this  rate  will 
never  he  as  high  as  your  speed  in 
reading  easy,  narrative  material. 

Cheek  your  recall  of  facts  after  each 
reading  by  one  of  these  methods:  have 
someone  ask  you  detailed  questions; 
make  an  outline  from  your  mental 
picture;  write  a  summary  of  facts;  or 
tell  yourself  the  important  thoughts 
and  the  cluster  of  details  that  belongs 
with  each  one.  In  the  last  three  of 
these  methods,  you  can,  of  course, 
cheek  your  responses  by  referring 
hack  to  the  text  itself.  Continue  to 
force  your  speed  in  reading  this  type 
of  material  as  you  have  been  forcing 
it  in  reading  selections  of  easier 
content. 
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Yon  should  also  contiiuK-  yom  spi-od 
and  comprehension  practice  in  read¬ 
ing  nontechnical  material,  and  make 
re^nlar  records  of  yonr  speed  in  doinj,' 
this  type  of  readinj^. 


Key  to  Paragraph  Outlines 


PARAGRAPH  3 

1.  Public  industries  are  less  iniportunt  in 
the  United  States  than  in  some  »)iher 
countries, 

2.  A.  Kuropean  countries  and  pid»lic  in¬ 

dustries  controlled  by  the  Kovern- 
inent. 

(1)  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada 
— railroads 

(2)  P' ranee,  several  other  countries 
— tobacco 

{:})  N'arious  cities  in  the  world — 
public  utilities 

B.  Our  Kovernnient  lias  no  important 
industries  except: 

(1)  Post  office 

(2)  (Certain  types  of  hanks 

(If)  A  few  hydroelectric  plants 
(4)  None  of  these  >  ield  revenue 

PARAGRAPH  4 

1.  We  know  a  lot  about  air,  hut  there  is 
still  more  to  be  learned. 

A.  Properties 

(1)  substance 

(2)  weight 
(.3)  pressure 

(4)  compressible 

(,))  expands  and  contracts 

(6)  resistant 

B.  Inventions  made  ixissihle 

(1)  instruments  to  measure  air 
pressure 

(2)  pumps  to  compress  it 

(3)  pneumatic  tires 

(4)  air  engines 
(.5)  blast  furnaces 

(6)  vacuum  tanks 

(7)  balloons,  dirigibles,  airplanes 

PARAGRAPH  5 

1.  A  knowledge  of  science  enables  us  to 
appreciate  and  understand  our  environ¬ 
ment. 

A.  Science  has: 

(1)  changed  waste  places  into  gar¬ 
dens 

(2)  conquered  germ  diseases 

(3)  controlled  sources  of  power  in 
nature 

(4)  promoted  travel  under  water 
and  through  air 

{^)  illuminated  cities 
(6)  improved  fruits,  root  crops, 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

PARAGRAPH  7 

1.  Plastics  3.  Kesin 

2.  Any  5  of  these:  4.  Kecent 

A.  molded  1S72 

B.  pressed  (i.  Formaldehyde 

C.  stamped  7.  Baekeland 

I),  turned  8.  1909 

E.  blown  9.  Bakelite 

F,  bent  10.  Aldehydes 

C.  carved 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  BEW  reaches  your 
desk,  classroom  activity  will  have  resumed  for  some  teachers.  Others  will 
he  dragRing  out  textbooks,  dusting  off  home-room  desks,  and  laying  in  a 
stock  of  needed  supplies— for  the  calendar  says  that  now  is  the  time  for 
ail  good  students  to  report  for  classroom  duty.  And  once  again,  you  and 
1  must  prepare  ourselves  to  cope  with  the  many  problems  that  will  arise 
in  our  classrooms. 

During  last  semester,  I  corresponded  with  a  number  of  shorthand 
teachers  about  the  problems  they  encountered  in  class.  One  of  the  specific 
(|uestions  they  faced  was  the  matter  of  deciding  just  who  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enroll  in  their  shorthand  classes.  Only  too  well  do  I  remember 
my  own  experiences  in  attempting  to  handle  this  same  situation.  Please 
note  that  I  say  “attempting.”  I  am  not  certain  that  I  ever  really  solved  the 
(piestion  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  concerned— that  ‘omnipresent 
triangle  of  the  student,  the  teacher,  and  the  parent.  The  last-named  is  often 
quite  insistent  that  Johnny  or  Mar\'  be  permitted  to  study  shorthand, 
whether  or  not  the  students  possess  tlie  traits  so  necessary  for  becoming  an 
efficient  secretarv. 


I  have  been  asked:  “Just  how’  do  you  handle  the  problem  of  deciding 
which  students  are  to  study  shorthand?”  At  the  very  outset,  it  should  be 
realized  that  no  two  teaching  situations  are  resolved  in  the  same  manner. 
There  is  too  much  variety  in  the  si’/es  of  schools;  the  number  of  students, 
teachers,  and  sections;  the  courses  offered;  the  records  and  time  available. 
All  these  factors  must  be  considered  in  deciding  what  is  best  for  your 
particular  situation. 

In  discussions  with  the  late  John  Robert  Gregg,  1  shared  the  feeling  that 
shorthand  could  be  learned  by  most  students,  but  that  the  degree  of  their 
proficiencx  would,  rpiite  naturally,  differ.  Does  this  mean  that  any  student 
should  be  permitted  to  study  shorthand?  Should  you  schedule  different 
sections  of  the  subject  to  accommodate  students  who  fall  into  the  various 
levels  of  proficiency?  Should  students  be  denied  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
subject?  Are  exploratorv’  courses  the  answer?  Should  grades  be  the  only 
means  by  which  students  can  (jualify  for  the  shorthand  class?  Who  should 
make  the  decision— you,  guidance  personnel,  the  principal?  Or  should  the 
answer  be  reached  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  parties  concerned?  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  problems  involved. 

Many  teachers  lean  to  the  idea  of  giving  the  student  a  sampling  of 
business-education  courses  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  years,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  a  two-  or  three-year  business  sequence  is  offered.  Such 
exploratory  work  would  present  a  cross  section  of  all  aspects  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  I’ve  had  unusual  success,  how’ever,  in  the  practice  of  admitting 
all  comers.  While  I  must  acknowledge  that  Tve  experienced  some  trying 
moments,  my  students  did  manage  to  do  a  better-than-average  job  of  learn¬ 
ing  shorthand.  Yes,  it  required  an  extra  effort  and  teaching  “savvy,”  but 
isn’t  that  the  real  test  of  any  good  teacher? 

Perhaps  you’ll  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the  outstanding  students  can,  and 
generally  do,  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  what  we 
do  with  the  rest  of  the  class  that  really  determines  how  successful  we  are 
in  discharging  our  teaching  functions. 

Gregg  shorthand  can  be  made  interesting— yes,  even  entertaining— to  this 
average  student,  if  we  but  follow  the  many  teaching  aids  that  the  authors 
of  the  system  have  made  available.  And,  by  taking  on  all  students  interested 
in  a  shorthand  course,  we  are  increasing  the  output  of  future  secretaries, 
an  increase  desperately  needed  today. 


1.  radiators 

2.  air  valves 

3.  air  is  allowed 
to  escape 

4.  attic 


.'5  &  ().  overflow, 
freeze 

7.  basement 

8.  compressed 

9.  forces  water  back 


{To  hr  contiiiiird  next  month) 
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RAMON  P.  HEIMERL  COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE.  GREELEY,  COLORADO 

Consumer  education  is  a  philosophy  of 

life,  not  merely  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  information.  Many  think  of 
the  good  consumer  as  a  person  who  knows  the  facts  about  tire  products  that  ’ 
he  purchases.  However,  intelligent  buying  should  mean  much  more  than 
knowing  products;  it  should  include  planning  and  thinking  about  needs 
that  fit  into  one’s  way  of  living. 

Objr'ctives  of  the  education  of  the  consumer  an'  clearly  stated  by  the 
(lonsumer  Education  Study  of  the  National  Asswiation  of  Secondary  School 
Principals; 

1.  Competent  buying  and  usind  of  goods  and  services; 

2.  Competent  money  managing; 

3.  Understanding  our  economyi  as  a  whole; 

4.  Generating  a  wholesome  set  of  attitudes; 

5.  Developing  a  balanced  sense  of  values  and  philosophy  of  life. 

All  these  aims  culminate  in  a  philosophy  of  life,  or  one  might  think  of  the 
first  four  as  rotating  about  the  last  item.  Certainly  they  are  all  related. 
Competent  buying  of  goods  and  services  and  competent  money  managing 
depend  on  one’s  philosophy  of  life.  For  example,  if  one  buys  a  red  Cadillac 
convertible,  it  may  fill  an  immediate  need  in  one’s  life,  even  if  it  means 
that  some  of  the  basic  needs  lack  attention.  Another  person  may  prefer 
buying  g(K)d  food  and  be  completely  willing  to  sacrifice  his  clothing  and 
housing  needs. 

A  well-balanced  philosophy  includes  providing  adequately  for  the  basic 
wants,  not  slighting  one  area  unduly.  The  objectives  of  consumer  education 
can  lx*  fitted  into  a  logical  pattern  that  then  becomes  a  part  of  one’s 
philosophy  of  living.  A  study  of  the  five  general  objectives  listed  above 
will  reveal  their  interdependence. 

In  early  years  of  consumer  education,  the  emphasis  is  on  getting 
your  money’s  worth,  rather  than  developing  a  well-rounded  outlook  on 
all  consumer  activities.  Living  today  necessitates  a  balanced  outlook  because  g 
of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  American  consumer-citizen.  Education 
agencies  must  realize  the  many  facets  of  consumer  living  that  need  integrat¬ 
ing  before  fruitful  results  may  be  expected. 

Educators  aiding  the  consumer  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
h(‘lping  young  people  to  form  a  good  philosophy  of  life.  Many  activities 
of  the  classroom  can  be  interesting  to  the  students  and  at  the  same  time  * 

develop  proper  thinking  about  general  problems  that  exist  in  our  complex  4 

society. 

t 

In  succeeding  issues,  this  column  will  provide  helpful  ideas  that  have 
worked  satisfactorily  in  my  classroom.  Subjects  that  will  be  included  are  f 

magazines  educating  the  consumer,  reference  materials,  field  trips,  outside  | 

speakers,  catalogues  of  materials,  and  evaluation  of  student  work.  Before 
launching  into  specific  suggestions,  however,  some  thought  will  be  given 
to  the  general  objectives  of  the  course,  as  stated  above. 

Editor’s  Note:  Doctor  Heimerl  has  recently  been  appointi'd  executive 
secretaiA’  of  the  Council  on  Consumer  Information,  succeeding  Fred  Archer. 

For  a  complete  list  of  this  organization’s  publications,  write  to  Doctor 
Heimerl  at  the  address  given  above.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  member, 
the  regular  fee  is  $2,  which  entitles  you  to  the  monthly  Newsletter  and  ^ 

discussion  pamphlets  for  one  year.  Student  membership  is  $1.  The  News- 
letter  contains  teaching  suggestions,  consumer  news,  and  sources  for  eon- 
suiiiei  materials. 


TIMED  WRITINGS 

{Continued  from  Pdfic  2i) 

TIMED  WRITINGS  GRADING  SCALE 
lOTH  GRADE  (TYI’EWBITINt;  1) 


First  Quarter 
( 1  minute) 
Errors  0  12 
20  gwam  D  E  E 
25  C  D  E 

30  BCD 

35  A  B  C 


Second  Quarter 
(1  miuute) 
Errors  0  12 

30  gwam  D  E  1*] 

35  C:  D  E 

40  B  c:  D 

45  A  B  C 


40-!-  A  A  B  50 


Third  Quarter 
(1  miuute) 

Errors  0  12 
35  gwam  D  E  I'’, 
40  CDF, 

45  BCD 

50  A  B  C 

55  I-  A  A  B 

mil  (;hade  (tv 

First  Quarter 
(1  minute) 
Errors  0  12 
35  gwam  D  E  E 


Third  Quarter 
(2  minutes) 


Fourth  Quarter 
(2  minutes) 

Errors  0  12 

35  gw  .110  D  E  F. 

40  C  D  f; 

45  BCD 

50  ABC 

55}-  AAB 

ri‘EWRniN(;  in 
Second  Quarter 
(2  minutes) 
Errors  0  12 

35  gw;im  1)  E  I'] 

40  t;DE 

45  BCD 

50  A  B  C 

55  4-  A  A  B 

Fourth  Quarter 
(3  minutes) 


Errors 

0  1  2 

Errors 

0-1 

o 

40  gw  am  D  E  E 

40  gw 

am  D 

K 

45 

C  D I  ’, 

45 

c: 

1) 

50 

BCD 

50 

B 

C 

55 

A  B  C 

.55 

A 

B 

60-}- 

A  A  B 

60-}- 

A 

A 

12TII  c; 

RADE 

(OEl 

ICE/SEC’ 

I.  FRAG 

TKE) 

First  & 

Second 

Third 

&  Fourth 

Quarters 

Quarters 

(3  minutes) 
Errors  0-1 

40  gwam  D  1 

45  C  I 

50  B  ( 

55  A 

60  f  A  i 


(5  minutes) 
Errors  0-3  i  5 

40  gwam  D  E  E 

45  C  DE 

50  B  C  D 

55  A  BC 

604-  A  AB 


Where  shorter  writings  arc  being 
properly  used  today  for  both  train¬ 
ing  and  evaluative  purposes,  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  5-minute  timing  may  become 
—as  the  ]0-  and  15-minute  writ¬ 
ings  have  already  become— a  mem¬ 
ory  for  today’s  trainees  to  add  to 
tlieir,  “Now*,  wlieii  I  was  taking 
typing  .  .  .” 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


TEACHING  ERASING 

{Contimicd  jrom  jxific  25) 
lionieinade  (with  “v”  notch  in 
paper)  eraser  shield 

2.  For  earhon  erasing,  siipply 
blotters,  3-  hy  5-incli  cards,  or 
metal  erasing  guards 

3.  Attach  emery  hoard  to  side  ot 
typewriter  with  cellophane  tape; 
use  to  clean  carbon  from  eraser 

4.  Attach  eras<“r  to  typ(‘writer  with 
string 

5.  C^reate  hulletin-hoard  display  of 
different  types  of  erasers 

H.  LEAHXINC;  TKCHNIQUKS 

1.  Reinsert  and  line  up  mistaki's 

2.  Use  a  hard  eraser,  then  a  soft  one 

3.  Smooth  the  fibers  of  paper  with 
clean  fingers  before  typing  the 
corr('etion 

4.  Nhike  the  correction  the  same 
intensity  as  th;it  of  the  other 
typed  letters 

5.  (Correct  errors  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  by  turning  the  carriage 
backwards 

6.  Sinead  and  srpieeze  letters 
according  to  problems  set  up  by 
teacher  or  textbook 

C.  h:HASINC;  OX  CAHHOXS  (im¬ 
portant  because  carbon  remains  in 

the  office  as  a  constant  reminder  of 

the  (piality  of  the  work  typed, 
while  the  original  is  seen  once) 

1.  Use  metal  erasing  guard 

2.  lns(‘rt  paper,  blotter  or  card  (sec 
equipment  already  mentioned), 
with  edge  sticking  out  at  side  or 
top 

3.  Show  advantage  of  erasing  the 
original  first  and  then  progres¬ 
sing  to  last  carbon,  rather  than 
starting  with  last  carbon  and 
working  forward 

D.  CARE  OF  MACIIIXE 

1.  Explain  why  carriage  is  moved 
to  side,  using  marginal  release 
if  necessary 

2.  Immediately  following  each 
erasure,  brush  or  blow'  the 
erasure  dust  outward  so  that  an 
air  current  will  not  sweep  this 
dust  into  the  machine 

3.  Describe  new  type  -  cleaning 
preparations 

There  are  many  articles  and  books, 
in  addition  to  your  ow’u  textbook,  that 
can  be  used  to  teach  erasing.  Re¬ 
member,  all  the  instruction  cannot  be 
done  in  one  day,  one  week,  or  one 
month.  It  has  to  be  taught,  and  re¬ 
taught,  just  as  students  have  to  be 
checked  and  rcchecked  on  their  care 
of  the  machines  all  through  the  \(‘;u. 
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JANE  F.  WHITE  DELANO  JOINT  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL,  DELANO,  CALIFORNIA 


On  display  techniques.  Four  interesting 
booklets  are  available  from  the  University  of  Texas,  Division  of  Extension, 
Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  Austin  12,  Texas.  “Felt  Boards,”  Booklet  No.  3, 
covers  the  construction,  suitable  materials,  presentation  tips,  and  illustrative 
uses  of  this  device.  “Bulletin  Boards,”  Booklet  No.  2,  treats  the  sources  of 
helpful  bulletin-board  materials  and  suggestions  for  using  these  materials. 
“Tear  Sheets,”  Booklet  No.  1,  explains  the  use  of  tear  sheets  in  the  classroom 
and  suggests  sources  of  inexpensive  picture  materials.  “A  Selected  List  of 
bcsourcc  Materials.”  Booklet  No.  4,  suggests  a  better  use  of  the  materials 
that  one  can  obtain.  Each  booklet  costs  $1.00. 

Lumber  industry  dictation.  A  while  ago,  I  reviewed  for  you  in  this  col¬ 
umn  “Handbook  for  Lumber  Offices,”  which  appealed  to  teachers  in  the 
Northwest  section  of  the  United  States.  Since  then  another  booklet  has  been 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Claudia  Cleveland,  Department  of  Secretarial  Science, 
University  of  Portland.  “Dictation  for  Lumber  Secretaries”  contains  pre¬ 
viewed  letters  on  buying  and  selling  lumber,  t>’pical  forms  used  in  lumber 
offices,  and  terminology  used  in  the  lumber  business.  Both  these  booklets 
are  free  to  teachers  in  this  region.  To  those  outside  the  area,  the  co.st  is 
$1.00.  Write  to  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen’s  Association,  1410  S.W.  Morri¬ 
son  Stri'ct,  Portland  5,  Oregon. 

Typewriting  cartoons.  A  set  of  posters,  titled  “Typing  Do’s  and  Dopes,” 
w  ill  add  a  touch  of  color  to  the  class  bulletin  board.  With  a  touch  of  humor, 
the  posters  point  out  faulty  typing  techniques.  They  are  available  from  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Cuide,  Department  W,  Box  114,  Conway,  New  Hampshire. 
The  posters  arc  red  and  black.  They  cost  $1.00. 

^  Economic  principles.  “The  Story  of  the  Economists”  is  an  exciting  in- 
..  troduction  to  the  important  economists  and  crucial  economic  problems  we 
.  have  faced.  Send  15  cents  to  Birk  and  Company,  Inc.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 


Booklets  on  glass.  Two  free  booklets,  “.'Maddin  Was  an  Amateur,”  and 
“The  Story  of  Glass,”  give  the  history  of  glassmaking  in  America.  For  free 
copies,  write  to  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Company,  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment,  008  Madison  .Xvenue,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 

g  Facts  on  cotton.  The  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  P.O.  Box  18, 
Memphis  1,  Tennessee,  has  published  many  booklets  and  pamphlets  on 
cotton.  “The  History  of  Cotton  Textiles”  is  a  comprehensive  picture  story 
of  America’s  pioneer  industry  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  day.  There 
s  is  a  limit  of  twenty-five  per  class.  Also  ask  for  a  complete  list  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  many  publications. 

Economic  bibliography.  A  booklet  designed  to  help  the  business  teacher 
to  integrate  economics  into  his  course  of  study  is  available  from  the  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education,  2  West  46  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 
The  book  lists  free  and  inexpensive  materials  that  cover  most  classroom 
*  problems.  The  cost  is  50  cents  for  this  wealth  of  information. 

Traveler's  checks.  An  excellent  booklet,  “Travelers  Cheque  Reference 
(uiide,”  has  been  prepared  by  American  Express  Company,  65  Broadway, 
New  York  6,  New  York.  There  Ls  an  exact  replica  of  a  traveler’s  check  on 
the  front  cover.  The  booklet  is  free  in  reasonable  quantities. 
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"TO DAY'S  /  dictation 
SECRETARY  /  transcript 


Experience^  Please! 


As  A  TEEN-AGER  just  out  of 
hiph  or  secretarial  school,  you 
may  draw  a  blank  on  your  first  job  in¬ 
terview.*  Why?  Well,  training,  without 
experience,  is  not  always  a  market¬ 
able  commodity.  The  average"'*  em¬ 
ployer  is  seeking  that  rare  creature— a 
girl  who  is  young,  intelligent,  well 
versed  in  business  skills,  with  a  year 
or^  two  of  actual  office  experience. 
How  you  become  such  a  paragon  is 
no  concern  of  his.  He  merely*  wants 
fidl  return  for  the  salary  he  offers.  So, 
lacking  that  last  qualification— experi¬ 
ence— you®  either  have  to  take  a  job 
at  a  very  low  salary  or  you  drift  into 
work  that  requires  no  special  training** 
and  your  study  goes  for  naught. 

Happily  for  those  still  in  school, 
there  is  now  an  On-the-Job  training 
program.  You"  can  go  into  a  business 
office  with  the  full  understanding  on 
both  sides  that  you  are  a  babe-in-the- 
woods.®  Nobody  expects  anything  of 
you— at  first.  You  have  a  chance  to  get 
your  bearings  and  hang  onto  your  ego, 
for®  a  while. 

If  you  enroll  for  the  program,  you 
go  to  school  part  of  the  day  and  you 
work  part  of  the  day  (for  money!).*® 
One  activity  helps  the  other.  You 
learn  how  to  get  along  with  people 
whose  interests  are  entirely**  different 
from  yours  and  your  classmates’.  You 
learn  how  to  put  into  use  the  skills 
that  are  being  taught  you  at  school. 
Best  of*-  all,  you  are  in  the  business 
world  under  the  easiest  of  terms.  You 
are  being  given  a  chance  to  get  ex¬ 
perience*®  before  you  graduate. 

This  is  a  purely  voluntary  experi¬ 
ment— and  sometimes  a  costly  one** 
for  an  employer.  His  hope  is  that 
when  yoti  are  ready  for  full-time  em- 
ploy  ment  you  will  stay  with  him.  In 
that  way,*®  he  will  be  repaid  for  the 
time  and  effort  he  has  spent  on  you. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  one 
“case  history.”*®  Perhaps  it  will  help 
you  to  understand  the  really  good 
break  industry  and  the  schools  are  giv¬ 
ing  you. 

We’ll*'  call  our  “case”  Vicky  for 


MARGARET  HALE 


purposes  of  non-identification.  She 
came  to  us  one  bright  afternoon 
cloaked  in*®  fear  and  looking  like  the 
cheerleader  of  the  bobby-soxers.  She 
was  pretty,  alert,  and  well  mannered; 
but  moccasins.**  scK'ks,  cardigan 
sweater  (worn  backward)  and  skin¬ 
tight  skirt  just  wouldn’t  do.  That  was 
her  first '  lesson.  The  second  was'*®  to 
make  her  understand  that,  for  the 
present,  she  wouldn’t  be  of  much  use. 
However,  in  time  she  could  Ik*  trained 
to**  be  valuable  to  us  and  to  herself. 
She  must  understand,  t(K),  that  we 
liked  her  very  much  and  that  any** 
criticism  (and  there  would  be  plenty 
of  it)  was  a  necessary  part  of  her 
training. 

Vicky  also  had  to*'*  learn  that  no 
chore  given  her  was  to  be  considered 
beneath  her  or  above  her;  she  must 
not  sulk  or  be  resentful;**  she  must 
come  to  work  every  day  at  the  ap- 
iwinted  time;  she  must  not  discuss 
office  affairs.  She  would  be*'*’  expected 
to  learn  our  system  of  filing;  how  to 
operate  the  electric  typewriter,  the 
Mimeograph,**  the  Flexowriter,  and 
the  adding  machine;  and  how  to  lay 
out  and  type  stencils  correctly.  She 
would  be  on**  probation  for  two 
months;  then,  if  she  didn’t  show  signs 
of  grasping  what  was  taught  her,  she 
was  through.  Time  was  too  valuable*® 
to  be  wasted. 

Now,  that’s  a  tall  order  for  an  older, 
experienced  worker  to  fill.  It  sounded 
impossible**  to  a  high  school  senior. 
V’icky  looked  panicky  when  the  rules 
were  laid  on  the  line.  She  told  us  later 
that*®  she  wanted  to  nm  from  the 
office  to  the  security  of  her  schtx)!  and 
friends.  But  the  will  that  had  sent 
her  from®*  the  classroom  to  us  made 
her  stand  her  ground— a  strong  point 
in  her  favor. 

She  was  taking  typing  and  short¬ 
hand  in  school.®*  By  our  standards  she 
wasn’t  much  gocnl  at  either,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  the 


school.®®  The  teacher  has  a  pupil  tor 
a  very  limited  time  each  day;  and,  iti 
most  cases,  the  pupil  is  in  that®*  class¬ 
room  because  it  is  part  of  the  course, 
not  because  it  is  a  stibject  dear  to 
her  heart,  or  vital  to  her*’  pocketbook. 
Only  the  foundation  is  taught.  The 
pupil  must  take  it  from  there. 

Vicky  suddenly  found  herself  in 
the*'*  position  of  being  able  to  earn 
money  if  she  could  perfect  the  founda¬ 
tion  the  school  had  given  her.  She®' 
realized,  too,  that  she  could  devote 
part  of  her  school  time  to  this,  that 
she  got  sch(K)l  credit  for  her  efforts, 
and  that®®  when  she  graduated  she 
would  have  a  most  valuable  asset- 
experience.  When  she  typed  inc-or- 
rectly,'®*  or  couldn’t  read  her  short¬ 
hand,  she  readily  admitted  that  she 
knew  better.  In  other  words,  she  had 
been  taught— but*®  she  hadn’t  absorbed 
to  the  point  of  automatic  use.  Now 
her  school  instruction  took  on  added 
meaning.  It  would'*  pay  her  to  learn 
what  her  teacher  was  trying  to  drum 
into  her  head. 

In  our  business  we  seldom  get  out 
to  lunch.**  VV’e  prepare  it  ourselves. 
V'icky’s  first  official  job  was  to  wash 
the  dishes  while  we  went  back  to 
work.  The  next  noonday*®  a  cry  went 
up— the  cups  had  lipstick  on  them. 
Admonition  Number  One;  Be  careful. 
.K  week  later  we  had**  ants!  And  \'ick\' 
had  her  head  chewed  off!  W’e  haven’t 
had  lipsticked  cups  or  ants  since,  be¬ 
lieve  me.  It  was  also  Vicky’s*'*  lesson 
in  throttling  resentment.  Her  attitude 
(imspoken,  it  is  true)  was  that  she 
wasn’t  hired  to  be  a*®  dishwasher! 
“But,  you  see,”  Vicky  was  told,  “you 
are  releasing  one  of  us  for  profitable 
work.”  When  that  idea*'  took  hold, 
the  resentment  was  gone.  In  her  own 
small  way  she  was  valuable. 

Her  next  assignment  was  a  daily*® 
trip  to  the  post  office.  She  learned  how 
to  send  out  various  types  of  mail. 
Then  came  the  bank,  and  making 
deposits.*®  Each  new  assignment  had 
its  amusing  episodes  and  mistakes,  but 
V’icky  was  able  to  handle  these  tasks 
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without"’"  supervision  before  louj».  Of 
eourse,  when  tfiere  were  no  efiores 
for  her  to  do,  and  at  first  tfiat  was 
most  of  the  time,"’*  she  was  j^iven 
hours  on  end  of  typing  for  practice. 
Every  mistake  had  to  fre  corrected  so 
tfiat  sfie  could"’-  learn  to  erase  without 
leaving  the  paper  looking  like  a  wet 
track  after  the  fifth  at  Pimlico.  When 
an\'’''  of  ns  had  a  few  free  minutes, 
we  would  dictate  to  her. 

When  she  was  told  that,  in  the 
future,  she  would  answ'er  the"’*  phone, 
she  looked  at  ns  in  horror.  “I’d  die  of 
embarrassment!  1  just  can’t  do  it!” 
she  moaned.  She  was  so  nervous  oir’"’ 
the  first  call  that  the  customer  dialed 
hack,  thinking  he  had  the  wrong 
nnmher. 

One  of  N’icky’s  chief  drawbacks  was 
h«*r"’"  mishandling  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Oonhle  negatives,  slurred 
jihrases,  and  a  complete  disregard  of 
agreement"’'  of  subjects  and  verbs 
were  common  mistakes.  We  had  to 
approach  the  matter  gently,  since  we 
weren’t  sure  whether  it"’**  was  ignor¬ 
ance  or  sloppiness.  We  told  her  we 
were  going  to  pull  her  up  on  every 
grammatical  error"’*'  she  made;  and, 
much  to  our  surprise,  she  knew  the 
correc't  form  every  time.  When  asked 
why  she  didn’t  use  it,  she""  shrugged. 
She  really  didn’t  know  why.  However, 
tcKlay  we  like  to  think  that  Vicky 
speaks  as  correctly  outside"*  as  she 
does  in  the  office  and  in  her  classroom. 
.At  least  she’s  being  pounded  from 
both  sides.  By  the  law  of  averages,"- 
it  should  do  some  g(M)d. 

Three  months  from  the  day  that 
Vicky  came  to  us,  she  was  given  her 
first  customer.  He"**  left  a  copying  job 
to  be  done.  It  t(K)k  her  all  afternoon, 
hut  the  finished  product  was  letter 
perfec-t.  It"*  did  our  hearts  g(K)d  to 
see  V'icky’s  happiness  when  she  said, 
“Today,  for  the  first  time,  I  really 
earned  part  of  my*"’  salary.”  From  then 
on  she  was  given  official  work.  One 
day,  as  a  customer  was  leaving,  he 
turned  to  V'icky""  and  said,  “That’s  a 
nice-looking  stencil— buy  yourself  a 
sotia,”  and  gave  her  a  fifty-cent  tip. 
We  thought  she  would*'  never  stop 
ga/ing  at  that  half  dollar.  It  repre¬ 
sented  hours  and  days  of  practice,  of 
unhappiness,  of"*  discouragement. 
And  it  represented  success. 

V'icky  still  wears  flats,  but  not  mw- 
casius.  She  wears  sweaters,  front  side 
out,*"  and  skirts  with  sneezing  room. 
Her  prettine.ss  is  becoming  beauty 
now  that  it  is  coupled  with  poise  and 
the  assurance'"  that  she  is  perfecting 
skills  that  give  her  economic  security. 
She  has  a  long  way  to  go  and  much'* 
to  learn,  but  the  will  and  makings  are 
there.  When  she  graduates,  she  will 
come  to  us  on  a  full-time  basis  at  a^- 
good  starting  salary,  with  a  chance 


for  advancement— not  bad  for  an  her  and  her  work.  She’s  nice  to  have 

eighteen-year-old  fresh  out  of  school.  around.  If  any  circumstances  took  her 

Vicky  is'**  now  “family.”  VV'e  often  from  us,  we  would'"’  miss  her  sadly; 

smile  and  say  to  each  other,  “Do  you  but  the  heartening  thing  is— we’re 

remember  when  .  .  .”  Each  of  us  has  pretty  sure  V’icky  would  miss  us, 

had  a  hand  in’*  her  training.  VV'e  like  too!  (1.515) 


The 

GIMMICK 


RAY  BR 


Rita  DAYTON  pushed  open  the 
door  of  the  .Marlin  .Advertising 
Agency  and  peered  cautiously  inside. 
Just*  as  she  had  thought!  There  was 
her  boss,  James  .Vlarliu,  pacing  back 
and  forth  in  the  small  offic-e,  his  head 
wreathed  in  clouds  of  smoke**  from 
the  ever-present  cigar. 

She  sighed  and  entered  the  office 
quietly.  Before  she  even  had  a  chance 
to**  say  “Good  morning,”  Mr.  Marlin 
asked  testily,  “Did  you  come  up  with 
anything  yet?”  It  was  more  a  demand 
than*  a  question. 

Rita  snghed  again.  “I’m  sorry,  Mr. 
Marlin.  I’ve  tried  everything— song 
jingles,  poems,  straight  copy.**  Nothing 
hits  the  spot.” 

The  reason  for  Rita’s  sighs  and  Mr. 
Marlin’s  pacing  w'as  the  Harmon  con¬ 
tract— a  rich*  plum  to  be  awarded  to 
the  advertising  agency  that  came  up 
with  the  best  campaign  for  publiciz¬ 
ing'  a  new  sweater  fabric.  Winning 
such  a  lucrative  contract  would  give 
a  real  boost  to  Mr.  Marlin’s  small  and* 
still-struggling  agency,  and  he  and  his 
secretary  had  spent  many  anxious 
hours  trying  to  find  a  clever"  gimmick 
to  cinch  the  account.  Their  attempts, 
.so  far,  had  been  futile. 

Now  Mr.  Marlin  stood  before  Rita, 
his  manner*®  highly  agitated.  “Rita,” 
he  said,  “you  know  how  I  depend  on 
you!  You’re  my  right  arm,  my  source 
of  ideas!**  If  you  can  think  of  .some 
way  to  promote  this  fabric.  I’ll  give 
you  that  raise  I  promised  you.  You 
can  have  three  weeks’*-  vacation,  too, 
and  I’ll  give  you  a  nice  slice  of  the 
commission.  Just  help  me  come  up 
with  something  better  than  these*** 
good-for-nothing  slogans!” 

Rita  took  her  boss’s  words  calmly. 
Mr.  Marlin  was  always  making  big 
promises**  that  somehow  never  came 
true.  It  wasn’t  that  he  deliberately 
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backed  down,  but  something  inevi¬ 
tably  came*"’  up  to  spoil  things.  There 
was  the  time  she  had  thought  up  the 
slogan  for  the  razor-blade  company. 
Mr.  Marlin  was**  going  to  treat  her  to 
an  elaborate  lunch,  but  he  came  down 
with  a  virus  the  day  before  and  never 
did*^  get  around  to  taking  her.  An¬ 
other  time  he  was  going  to  give  her  an 
extra  week’s  vacation.  But  a  big** 
project  came  up,  and  she  wound  up 
losing  a  week  instead. 

“Mr.  Marlin,”  she  suggested,  “why 
don’t  we  drop  the  project*"  for  this 
morning  and  get  at  that  correspond¬ 
ence  before  it  piles  up  any  more?” 

J.  R.  Marlin  nodded.  “Good**"  idea, 
good  idea!  I  have  to  see  Bob  Mason 
for  a  second.  When  I  come  back, 
we’ll  start  on  the  dictation.”-*  He 
rushed  out  of  the  office. 

Rita  hung  up  her  coat  and  sat 
down  to  sort  the  mail  on  her  cluttered 
desk.  As  she****  hunted  around  in  her 
handbag  for  her  glasses,  her  groping 
fingers  enc'ountered  something  soft, 
and  she  pulled  it  out.**®  The  little 
kitten  her  niece  had  made  at  school. 
It  was  cute,  made  of  gray  wool,  with 
a  bright  red  ribbon  around  its  neck.®* 
She  had  forgotten  to  take  it  out  of 
her  handbag  last  night. 

Just  then  Mr.  Marlin  came  hurry¬ 
ing  back.  “All**®  right,  Rita,”  he  barked, 
“let’s  start  on  that  correspondence.” 

Rita  tossed  the  cat  onto  her  desk, 
where  one  of  the  sample®*  sweaters 
lay. 

Mr.  Marlin  dictated  rapidly,  pacing 
up  and  down,  puffing  on  his  eternal 
cigar.  Halfway®'  through  the  second 
letter,  he  stopped,  his  attention  caught 
by  the  kitten  on  Rita’s  desk. 

“What’s  this?  A  kitten?  Cute.”®* 
The  pacing  started  anew,  but  now  and 
again  his  eyes  returned  to  the  little 
kitten.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  shout.®" 
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Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
...  USE  A 

KARLO 

TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teacher  alive  can’t  teach  type 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration! 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  “audio-visual' 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
(35*  to  48*)  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It's  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  flooi 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARl 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  34  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


KARl  manufacturing  COMPANY 
34  lonio  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  Ropids  2,'  Michigan 

Send  camplete  information  ^on  Korle  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stoni.  os  shewn,  and  other  models. 
Thank  you. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE. 


“Kitten-kitten!  That’s  it  .  .  .  soft 
fabric  .  .  .  kitten.  Yes,  that’s  it— Kit- 
tensoft.  We’ll  call  the  lahrie  Kitten- 
soft.  Well  have’"  miniature  kittens 
made  up  from  the  fahrie  anti  attach 
them  to  the  sweaters.  'I'hey’ll  he  a 
tradem  irk.  Hita,  you’re*’  wonderliil! 
How  ditl  you  ever  think  of  siieh  a 
terrific  idea':*’’ 

Hita  sat  there,  stmmed.  It  took  her 
a  few  seconds'*-  to  grasp  what  he  was 
sa\  ing':*!  ” 

“Kittensoft,”  Mr.  .Marlin  raved  on. 
“Were  sure  to  get  that  contract.  It’s 
such  a  great****  gimmick.  Tell  me,  Hita, 
where  ditl  you  get  this  great  hrain- 
sttirm?  !” 

Still  dazed,  Hita  smiled  anti  said, 
“Oh,  it  was  nothing.  Mr.**'  M.irlin,  ah- 
.sohitely  nothing.” 

Mr.  Marlin  math*  a  lt‘w  frtMi/.ietl 
phone  calls  to  the  Harmon  (.’ompany. 
W'hen  he**’  finally  slammetl  down  the 
receiver,  he  rushetl  over  to  his  sec¬ 
retary’s  tlesk. 

“Hita,  Hita,  it  looks  as  il*”’  were 
getting  the  contr.ict.  .\nd  it’s  all  he- 
caust“  of  yon!  This  agency  will  really 
start  tt)  intive  ntiw.  Von’ll  get  that*’’ 
hig  raise.  And  I’m  going  to  lake  \(in 
to  the  fanciest  restaurant  in  town  and 
treat  yoii  to  the  biggest  Innch  yon*’’' 
ever  ate.” 

Hita  smiled  imbelie\  ingly,  but  at 


noontime  her  expression  had  changed 
to  one  of  pure  joy.  As  she***'  entered 
the  IVlican  (llnb  with  Mr.  Marlin, 
she  held  her  breath.  The  restaurant 
was  magnificent,  and  she  was'"  really 
there! 

“Bet  you’ve  never  seen  anything  like 
this,”  .Mr.  .Marlin  boasted.  “.Now  don’t 
be  shy.  Order  anything”  yon  want— 
c.iviar,  steak-the  sky  is  the  limit!” 

When  the\  reached  the  elaborate 
cigar  co'inter  near  the  i-ntrance,'**  he 
stopped. 

“Just  a  miiinte,  Hita.  I  want  to  bnv 
myself  the  finest  Havana  cigar  in  the 
place.  .Mter'**  all.  this  is  a  big  occasion, 
and  I  want  to  do  it  np  right.” 

He  reached  into  his  eoat  poeket 
for  his  wallet,”  Inmbh'd  for  a  second, 
then  fi'll  his  trousers  pocket.  His  face 
turned  a  deep  crimson.  “Hita,”  he 
stammered,  “my  wallet’’  is  gone.  In 
all  my  excitement  over  the  irroject,  1 
must  have  forgotten  it.  I— f  don’t  know 
what  to  say!  ” 

With"*  a  patient,  1-knew-it-was-too- 
go(Hl-to-lH*-trne  smile,  Hita  said, 
"Don’t  worry,  Mr.  M.irlin.  I  have  two 
dollars’*  with  me.  Since  I’m  getting 
that  big  raise,  let  me  treat  you  in 
honor  of  onr  new  Kittensoft  contract. 
There’s  a  hamburger^’'  heaven  down 
the  block,  that  I  hear— if  you’ll  excuse 
flu-  imn— is  just  the  cat’s  meow!”  (975) 


FLASH  READING'’ 


Plan  Now,  Succeed  Later 

MARGARET  OTTLEY 


HAVK  you  THOUGHT  OF  TIIF 
Bic;  STEP  yon  will  take  when 
yon  iK'gin  working':'  Von  have  had  a 
guide  since  yon  arrived  on  this  .scene,’ 
right  to  till'  day  yon  start  your  business 
caret'r. 

The  family  guides  yon  most  in  the 
iK'ginning  and,  as  yon  grow,  they** 
check  on  what  von  eat,  w  hom  yon  play 
with.  Later,  when  yon  an*  in  your 
teens,  they  exhibit  even  more  caution 
as  to**  the  girls  and  boys  yon  associate 
with.  The  family  is  glad  to  give  protec¬ 
tion  and  offer  co-operation’  or  criticism 
when  yon  feel  the  need  of  tlieir  help. 

For  years  and  years  yon  have  had 
teachers  to  tell  yon  what  you  should^ 
do  and  when  yon  should  do  it.  Yonr 
teachers  would  often  tell  yon  when 

•  Vocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  through 
Three  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 


son  should  do  some  s|H‘cial  prepara¬ 
tion  and  on'*  what  portions  of  the  text. 
They  would  caution  yon  vvhen  yonr 
actions  In'came  exc'cssively  annoying. 
They  hi'lped  yon  decide’  on  the  train¬ 
ing  course  that  would  fit  yonr  needs. 

The  day  yon  finally  become  a  work¬ 
ing  girl  may  well  Ik*  the*  initial  occa¬ 
sion  for  planning  yonr  own  course  of 
action  step  by  step  and  day  by  day. 
Yon  will  have  to  prepare  yonr"  own 
business  schedule  so  that  each  job  is 
finistu'd  with  dispatch.  If  a  job  is  a 
deliln'rate  check  on  \'onr  skill’®  or 
yonr  boss  simply  decides  yon  should 
be  familiar  w  ith  a  vital  operation  even 
though  yon  have  lx*en  on”  the  job 
for  only  a  day  or  so,  yon  will  be  on 
yonr  own.  Yon  may  only  be  on  trial, 
but  the  boss  will  be’-  very  much 
annoyed  if  yon  do  not  show  signs  of 
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BUD'S 


CHUM 


copy  HOLDER 


SAVES  EYESIGHT!  PROMOTES  ACCURACY! 

Just  what  the  student  needs  — 
holds  a  typing  book  or  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  Every  student  can 
afford  one. 


SCHOOL  PRICES;  DELIVERED  TO  YOU 

I  to  12  copy  holders  1 5c  each 

12  to  50  copy  holders.  .  .  14c  each 

50  &  over  copy  holders  12c  each 


BUD  TYPE  CLEANER 

P.  O.  lOX  4*44  \ 


•  ALTIMO.RE  12,MARY^LAN0 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  REPRINT  FORM! 

I  MOST-USED  SHORTHAND 
TERMS  FOR 
10  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 

Because  of  the  dcniarul  for  industry 
terms  in  GreRg  Shorthand  Simplified 
piihlished  in  Today's  Secretary,  we  have 
secured  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
Each  list  of  terms  has  been  printed  on 
an  8L4  X  11  sheet  of  cpiality  stock. 

I’rices  are  as  follows: 

Single  copieS'  -25  cents  each 
10  to  50  copies — 20  cents  each 
Over  50  copies — 15  cents  each 
Complete  set  of  10 — $1.75 

Cash  or  check  for  full  amount  must  ac- 
comiiany  order. 


Reprint  Deportment 
Today's  Secretary 

330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  send  me  - - - copies  of  each 

of  the  reprints  I  tiove  checked  below,  for 
which  I  enclose  payment  of  $ - - - 

_ Chemical  _ Electronic 

_ Electrical  Constiuction 

_ Legol  _ Aviation 

_ Oil  _ Contract 

_ Medicol  _ Insurance 

_ Complete  set  of  10 

Name _ _ _ 

I  Address _ 

City _ _ 

j  State  _ _ _ 


a  iIkuoiiuIi  knowicdtje  of  the  job  at 
li.md.  Mr  may  woll  be  oxlrenudy'^ 
annoyed  if  yon  do  not  know  all  phases 
of  the  routine. 

Tliere  is  no  teaeher,  no  family  to 
aid  yon  then.’’  Yon  have  a  boss,  hut 
the  boss  has  a  job  ol  liis  own.  Besides, 
he  knows  you  were  given  help  in 
learning  the  opeiatioii’  ’  and  you  know 
he  helh'ves  voii  should  now  he  able  to 
handle  it.  So,  you  .see,  you  have  to 
learn  eac  h  job”’  thoroughly  and  you 
haye  to  plan  jobs,  too;  yon  must  know 
yvhieli  you  should  attack  with  no  delay 
and  yyliieh  yon  c-an  put  oil. 

1’’  think,  and  I  believe  you  yvill 
agree,  that  it  yyoiild  he  yvise  to  Ix-gin 
Itlaimiiig  each  clay.  Yon  might  Ix-gin 
by  planning’*  your  home  and  .school 
c  hore's  in  preparation  for  your  business 
earec-r.  If  you  can  learn  to  plan  and 
live  by  your  plan  before’*  you  become 
a  hnsiiiess  girl,  you  have  the  door 
more  than  half  opc-n  to  broader  liori- 
/ons.  (.m) 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Everybody  Can  Dream! 

I’Ycedom  to  dream  is  the  only  course 
through  yvhieli  yve  can  clrayv  upon  all 
the  brain  poyver  of  the  nation.  But  yvho 
caid  pick  the  individuals  yvho  are 
going  to  make  real  contributions? 

Torn  Edison  did  not  appear  to-  be 
a  promising  lad.  When  he  yvas  in 
school  his  teachers  thought  he  yvas 
dull.  His  mother  had  to  help  teach  him 
at  home.^  Henry  Ford  yvas  not  thought 
to  he  outstanding  at  all  as  a  young 
man  or  as  an  employee.  But  each  of 
them,  being’  free  to  dream,  made  his  | 
grc'at  contribution. 

There  have  been  enough  of  these 
unic|ne  drc'amers  to  make  this  a 
nni((nc‘-'’  nation.  (101) 

—George  S.  Benson 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Uc'ar  Janet:  Did  I  tell  you  that  Dad 
bought  an  86-acre  farm?  We  were 
there  all  summer.  The  place  is 
nestled’  in  a  lovely  valley  and  looks 
like  a  picture  postcard. 

There  are  tyvo  trout  streams  on  the 
property.  1  yveiit  fishing*  for  the  first 
time  atrd  really  caught  a  fish— it  yvas 
very  exciting  until  1  learned  that  it 
had  to  be  throyvn*  back  because  it  yvas 
too  small! 

I  met  so  many  nice  people  and 
made  many  new  friends. 

School  opens  soon,  so  I  have^  to 
get  my  clothes  in  order.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  yvill  be  my  last  se¬ 
mester. 

Good-by  for  noyv.  As  ever,®  Cathy 

(101) 


In  your  shorfhand 
and  typing  classes — 

PRECISIONAL  TEACHING 
REQUIRES  PRECISIONAl  TIMING 

Take  advantage  of  these  two 
exceptional  offers  ioday 

School  priced  at  only  $9.95 

THE  INTERVAL  CLOCK  TIMER 
WITH  THE  EXTRA-LOUD  BELL 


No  more  time-consuming  "retakes"  for  the 
people  in  the  rear  of  the  class  with  this  alarm 
bell  thot  means  business! 

Pastel-green  enameled-metal  finish.  Distinct 
block  numerals  and  hands  on  silvered  dial  for 
sharp  visibility.  Four  inches  high  on  o  four-inch 
base.  This  fine  import  should  be  standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  every  well-run  classroom. 


Now  only  $14.95  (regularly  $21 .75) 


SEVEN-JEWEL 
PRECISION 
STOP  WATCH 


A  seven-jewel  in¬ 
strument  at  a  one- 
jewel  pricel  Push¬ 
button,  sweep-sec¬ 
ond  timer.  Long 
hand  registers  sec¬ 
onds,  small  hand 
registers  minutes. 

Plus  a  30-minute 
center  register.  Pressure  on  the  crown  registers 
start,  stop,  and  start  again.  Pressure  on  the 
side  pin  brings  both  hands  bock  to  zero. 

FREE  with  the  purchase  of  the 
STOP  WATCH: 

DIAL-A-RATE — the  hondy  dictation 
computer  designed  by  Julius  Nelson. 
Now  you  can  forget  about  mathe¬ 
matical  computation  and  simply  dial 
your  rate  of  dictation  speed:  60,  80, 
100,  120  warn. 

Clip  and  mail  today 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TIMERS 

4006  Carlisle  Ave.,  Baltimore  16,  Md. 

Please  send: 

□  INTERVAL  CLOCK  TIMERS  at  $9.95  ea. 

□  PRECISION  STOP  WATCHES  at  $14.95 
each  and  my  free  Nelson  Dictation 
DIAL-A-RATE. 

Fully  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Name _  _  _ 

School _ 

Address  „  _  _ 
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Beodide  ttA 

THE  THINKING  MACHINE 

OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


fully  automatic  Calculator  is  most  practical  for 
instruction  in  modern  business  fiiiure-work 
...payroll  calculations,  invoices, 
percentajjes,  discounts,  inventory,  taxes,  interest 


Simplest  automatic  Calculator 
to  operate  . . .  the  Crideii  per¬ 
forms  more  steps  in  figure- 
work  icithout  operator  (loci- 
sions  than  any  other  calculat¬ 
ing  machine.  Teaching  goes 
faster.  Learning  is  easier.  And 
of  course — now  adays  Fridens 
are  ovcryivhoro  in  business! 


Bmm  tti  THE  NATURAL  WAY  ADDING  MACHINE 


10-Key  Friden  with  patented  hand-fitting  key 
hoard  and  Visible  Check  window  is  the  most  efli 
cient  way  to  teach — and  learn — addition! 


Rent  or  buy — Send  now  for  details  of  the 
Friden  practical  teaching  plan.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Friden  Calcllating  Machine  Co., 
Inc.,  San  Leandro,  California. 


\  • 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Professional 

I 


TV  Is  No  Solution  to  Crowded  Classrooms 

.  .  .  writes  Oxford  graduate  Geoffrey  Wagner  in  the 
London  Sunday  Times.  He  took  part  in  an  experimental 
televised  English-literature  course  as  a  lecturer  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  "No  young  American," 
Wagner  stated,  "could  reasonably  be  expected  to  sit 
through  one  hour  staring  at  the  same  face  on  the  same 
small  screen  ....  nothing  turned  out  to  be  more 
dampening  than  the  flickering  image  of  an  elderly 
teacher,  looking  weary  and  unshaven  under  the  tele¬ 
vision  lights.  Jokes  fall  flat,  emphasis  is  missed, 
and  the  lack  of  any  personal  relationship  stultifying. 

"A  point  made  in  an  open  lecture  can  be  repeated  or 
developed  by  the  lecturer.  On  the  screen  it  is  gone 
forever,  if  at  that  instant  someone  coughs.  Nor  can 
the  teacher  judge  how  well  or  how  ill  he  is  being  com¬ 
prehended — he  has  perforce  to  aim  at  the  lowest  common 
denominator."  To  make  their  lectures  visually  inter¬ 
esting,  Wagner  went  on,  professors  "began  to  spend 
hours  and  hours  getting  up  gimmicks.  A  production 
number  on  Joyce  proved  nightmarish  ...  It  sent  the 
lecture  off  in  the  direction  of  anecdotal  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  in  turn  forced  entirely  the  wrong  approach 
on  the  teacher  .  .  .  Students  mentally  compared  the 
teachers  they  saw  with  the  professional  television 
actors  and  actresses  they  watched  at  night,  and  by 
this  iron  yardstick,  we  failed  miserably." 

College  Teachers  Must  Get  a  Raise  of  $1,140 

...  if  instructional  salaries  in  higher  education 
are  to  be  restored  to  their  1940  purchasing  power.  In 
a  report  on  salaries  in  41  selected  institutions,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors  says 
that  the  college  teacher  has  retrogressed  so  much 
in  economic  status  over  the  past  sixteen  years  that 
his  capacity  to  maintain  himself  is  gravely  weakened. 

Since  the  income  levels  of  the  country  have  been 
rising,  the  AAUP  says,  "The  matter  is  more  serious 
than  simply  restoring  purchasing  power.  .  .  .  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  slipped  behind,  the  community  gone  ahead." 

Forty>Two  Per  Cent  Drop  in  Graduating  Teachers 

...  of  high  school  level  revealed  by  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  for  the  period  1950-1954.  In  1953,  of 
those  qualified  to  teach  math  or.  science,  only  40  per 
cent  actually  did  teach  in  the  fall.  Low  salaries  were 
cited  by  William  Newberg,  president.  Dodge  Division, 
Chrysler  Corporation.  He  added  that  only  half  our  high 
schools  offer  courses  in  chemistry  or  physics. 


PEOPLE 


•  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  lord  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  wnsnltant  in  business  and 
distributive  education  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  County  Schools.  She  has  taught 
at  Fairfax  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Junior  College 
of  Business.  Most  recently,  she  has 
been  personnel  manager  of  Ohrbach’s, 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

•  C’arl  Persinger,  head  of  the  busi- 
ne.ss-education  department  at  Plain- 
field  (New  Jersey)  High  School,  died 
in  July.  He  had  suffered  a  coronary 
thrombosis  last  August.  Persinger 
joined  the  Plainfield  staff  in  1932  and 
had  been  department  head  for  more 
than  five  years. 

•  Albert  E.  Drumheller,  business 
educator  at  Indiana  (Pennsylvania) 
State  Teachers  College  for  the  past 
seventeen  years,  has  been  named  di- 


.\lbert  E.  Dhumhelleh 
.  .  .  directs  Indiana  in  Pennsylvania 


rector  of  the  business-education  de¬ 
partment.  He  succeeds  G.  Gardner 
Hill,  wbo  retired  in  June  after  heading 
the  department  for  thirty-seven  years. 

Drumheller  joined  the  Indiana 
State  facvdty  in  1938,  after  teaching 
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Reprints  Available! 

"How  to  Teach 
Transcription" 

a  12-page  reprint  consisting  of 
four  articles  that  constitute  a 
detailed  outline  for  conducting 
a  transcription  course.  The  ar- 
ticfes  are  entitled,  “What,  When, 
How — a  Survey”  (George  A. 
Wagoner),  “Teaching  Punctua¬ 
tion  in  Transcription”  (Elise 
Davis),  “How  to  Integrate  Tran¬ 
scription  Skills”  (Ruth  I.  Ander¬ 
son),  and  “How  to  Evaluate 
Transcription”  (George  A.  Wag¬ 
oner).  Price:  25  cents. 

Other  reprints  available: 

"Typewriting  Classroom  Manage¬ 
ment"  (February,  March,  April  and 
May,  1955)  and  "How  Old  Are  tour 
Typewriters?"  (September,  1954),  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd.  16  pages.  Price:  35  cents 
a  copy. 

"General  Business:  Student  Projects 
that  Will  Intensify  Learnings,"  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd;  March,  April,  June,  and 
September,  1954.  8  pages.  Price:  25 
cents  a  copy. 

"Modern  Planning  for  Business 
Training,"  a  24-pagc  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  the  best  of  the  series  that  appeared 
in  BEW  for  the  past  two  years.  Price: 
50  cents  a  copy. 

"Is  Teaching  a  Profession?"  by  |. 
Milnor  Dorey;  November,  1954.  Price: 
10  cents  a  copy. 

"Mimeograph  Duplicatian — A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance,"  by  Abraham 
Kroll;  |une,  1953.  Price:  10  cents  a  copy. 


Reprint  Department 

Business  Education  World 
330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

I  am  enclosing  $  .  in  (cash, 

check,  money  order)  for  which  please 
send  me  the  following  reprints: 

No.  of  Copies  Nome  of  Reprint 


Name . . 

School  . 

Address  .  . . . . 

City  ....  State 


for  twelve  years  at  West  York,  La- 
Trobe,  and  Indiana  High  Schools.  At 
all  three  schools  he  served  as  head  of 
the  corniiK'rcial  department.  He  is  a 
memher  of  Delta  Pi  Kpsilon  and  Phi 
Delta  Kajipa.  H('  is  a  memher  of 
Kappa  Della  Pi,  and  a  former  national 
treasurer  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  whose  In¬ 
diana  campus  ehaptiT  he  sponsors. 

Hill  has  been  at  the  school  since 
1919  and  has  spent  forty-two  years  in 


C.  G.mu).\kh  Him. 

.  .  .  retires  after  thirty-seven  years 


the  education  field.  He  was  leec'utly 
selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Business 
Educators  Association  as  the  leading 
business  educator  in  the  state.  He  has 
written  Training  For  Every  Day  Busi¬ 
ness,  a  text  for  nonhusiness  junior 
high  .school  students. 

•  Milhurn  Wright  has  been  ap- 
jminted  head  of  the  division  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  San  Jose  State  College,  San 
Jose,  California. 

•  Inez.  Ray  \\’ells,  Ohio  Sl.ile  Ihii- 
vcTsity,  (>ulumhus,  is  one  of  five  new 
appointees  to  the  Institute  for  Certi¬ 
fying  Secretaries.  The  Institute  is  com¬ 
posed  of  20  persons  from  business, 
education,  and  the  secretarial  field. 


ORDER 

NOW  AND  SAVE 

ALL  YEAR  BY  USING 

LOWSTON  DEE-R-TEE 

TYPE  CLEANER 

\) 

.  .  .  just  brush  over  face  of 
type,  it  becomes  shiny  new. 
No  liquids  to  use  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  soiling  of  hands  and 
clothing.  They  are  long  last¬ 
ing.  Fit  all  typewriters,  spe- 
1  cify  if  needed  for  Royals. 

1  $1 .10;  for  Royals,  $1 .20 

LANSDALE 

A  PRODUCTS 

V 

.ICORPOR  ATION 

Box  568,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 

Its  chief  function  is  to  supervise  and 
develop  the  (T’S  examination  held 
annually  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  Doctor  Wells 
will  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

•  Leola  Spellman  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Southwest  Mis.souri  State  (lol- 
lege,  Springfield.  She  was  formerly  at 
Xortheastern  State  College,  Tahle- 
<juah,  Oklahoma. 

•  John  Logan  .Allan,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Bryant  College,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  ilied  in  June  during  a 
fire  in  his  home.  .Allan  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Bryant  since  his  gradn 
ation  from  (he  school  in  1919.  He 
served  as  bursar  from  1920  to  1927, 
when  he  was  uami'd  executive  .secre¬ 
tary.  He  w.is  nuaniinously  elected  a 
trustee  in  1919,  and  two  years  ago 
was  nauK'd  a  vice-president.  He  was 
a  former  president  of  the  Providence 
chapter  of  NOM.A. 

•  Mary  Alice  Wittenherg  has  been 
appointed  supervi.sor  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  Los  .Angeles,  California.  She 
succeeds  Jessie  Craham. 

•  ViMuon  -A.  Musselmaii  reet*ntly 
receivt'd  the  NOM.A  .Award  of  Merit 
from  the  Lexington  (Kentueky)  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  organization.  He  was  also 
chosen  as  one  of  15  eoll<-ge  teaehi'rs 
to  attend  a  seminar  in  basic  economies 
held  in  .August  by  The  Foundation  for 
I'.eonomic  Education. 

•  Allan  Ross  has  heen  a])poiuted  to 
succeed  R.  D.  Bryan  as  educational 
director  of  the  Monroe  (’aleulating 
Machine  Company,  Orange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Bryan,  who  has  been  with  Monroe 
for  >2  years,  will  stay  on  as  edueation- 
,il  consultant.  He  has  been  responsible 
lor  most  of  the  school  instructional 
material  published  by  the  comjiany. 
He  originated  the  idea  of  the  Monroe 
Edueator,  the  only  ealeulating  ma¬ 
chine  inad('  exclusively  for  schools. 
He  also  proverl  the  jiraeticability  of 
teaching  arithmetic,  with  Monroi’  cal 
dilating  machines,  in  the  third,  fourtli, 
and  fifth  grades. 

Ross,  who  joined  Monroe  in  19.50, 
was  one  of  its  leading  salesmen.  He 
h.is  taught  at  both  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  University  of  (!.di- 
lornia. 

•  Paul  S.  Lomax,  former  chairman 
of  the  department  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  New  York  Ihiiversity,  was  hon¬ 
ored  ill  May  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York  City.  Scores  of  friends  and  busi- 
ness  associates  attended  “a  wonderful 
evening.” 

Toastmaster  of  the  occasion  was 
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Louis  A.  Rict',  assotiaU*  (lean,  Fair- 
Ifigli  Dickinson  (College,  Rntliorford, 
N’t'w  JcTsey.  Otlifr  participating  guests 
were*  Joseph  (Jrul)er,  Helen  Reynolds, 
Theodore  Woodward,  and  Ernest  O. 
Melhy. 

The  citation  presented  to  Dr. 
Lotnax  read  in  part;  'To  Paul  Sanford 
Lomax,  lor  more  than  forty  years  a 
leader  in  business  c'dncation,  we,  his 
colleagues  and  friends,  upon  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  Nc'w  York  University, 
offer  this  Testimonial  of  Apprc-ciation. 
Teacher,  author,  and  editor  of  many 
hooks  and  articles,  leader  in  his  field 
...  in  the  improvement  and  eo-ordi- 
nation  of  business  education  .  .  . 
founder  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  .  .  .  tin* 
first  (‘ditor  of  the  Journal  of  Biisiuoss 
Education,  originator  of  the  hnsiness- 
edneation  yc’arhook  programs  .  .  .  he 
has  in  his  career  so  eomhined  a 
breadth  of  human  intc'rest  with  a 
depth  of  dewotion  to  his  profc*ssion 
and  extraordinary  aehitwements,  as  to 
C'voke  the  un(|nalified  admiration  of 
all  who  have  known  him.” 

June  issue  of  Ri  sinkss  Educa¬ 
tion  Woiu.i),  d(*dicatc‘d  to  Dr.  Lomax, 
was  given  to  each  guest. 


GROUPS 


•  The  Unitc-d  Rusiuess  Education 
.Association  has  elected  as  its  new 
president,  Theodore  Yerian,  head  of 
the  department  of  business  education 
at  Oregon  State  (aillege,  Cairvallis. 
Incoming  vice-president  is  Dorothy 
L.  Travis,  Central  High  School  and 
the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks.  Milton  Olson,  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers,  .Mhany, 
is  the  treasurer. 

The  following  were  elc'cted  to  three- 
year  terms  on  the  National  Council  for 
Business  Education  (URkZ.A  executive 
hoard):  eastern  region,  Louis  Nan- 
assy;  central  region,  E.  L.  Maric'tta; 
southern  region,  Lucille  Bran.scomh; 
mountain-plains  region,  V’^ernon  Payne; 
and  western  region,  Wrner  L.  Dotson. 

UBE.A  annonneed  it  will  hold  its 
first  national  convention  next  June  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  The  Association  has 
previously  met  on  a  regional  basis, 
but  will  stage  the  national  convention 
next  year  to  coincide  with  the  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  with  which  it  is 
affiliated.  Convention  chairman  will 
be  A’emon  V.  Payne,  North  Texas 
State  College,  Denton;  he  is  a  fonner 
jiresident  of  the  Mountain-Plains  BEA. 

•  The  annual  Mountain-Plains  BP].\ 
eonveiition  was  held  in  June  at  the 


ATTENTION! 
SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 

Don't  let  your  shorthand  students  flunk 
out  ....  Make  Dictation  Discs  available  to  them  .  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  and  have  the  fastest  class  of  shorthand  students 
you  ever  saw. 


Dictutidii  Discs  ciiiitain  an  excellent 
xeleclion  of  speed  liuildin<;  <lictati(in  in 
t.i  rpm.  78.  and  lon};  play  records  - 
^p^'eds  from  Wt  to  l.'tO  rpm. 

This  MonderfnI  nc\N  praclite  medium  will 
injeci  speed  and  rhythm  into  your  siu- 
d' ills'  wriline  techniipies.  throu"h  jire- 
cisioii  limed  repi’lition  practice. 
t68  schools  already  own  Dictation  Discs, 
many  of  whom  send  in  {iroup  orders  for 
their  students.  They  turn  B  students  into 
\  sliulents.  sh.w-  students  into  fast  stii- 
ih-ut-  studi-nts  that  train  stenof;raphic 
em|)loynient  immediately  on  ttradiiation. 
Ytmr  sliulents  will  welcome  Dictation 
Disr-s  as  a  most  enjoyahle  form  of  hoine- 


wiirk  practice — because  the  business  ex¬ 
ecutive  walks  right  into  her  home  and 
dictates  to  her  at  the  exact  timed  speed 
she  desires  at  the  very  moment  she  wishes 
to  t>ractice.  Ishe  reaches  the  higher  speeds 
sooner  because  of  this  extra  practice 
which  normally  would  not  lie  available. 
She  is  afforded  the  pleasure  of  measuring 
her  own  achievements  as  she  masters  one 
record  after  another. 

A  quantity  of  our  literature,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  your  students,  will  be  mailed  to 
you  on  request,  with  a  record  of  your 
choosing  sent  entirely  free,  so  that  you 
may  judge  for  yourself  the  sterling  qual¬ 
ity  of  Dictation  Discs.  A  20%  discount 
is  allowed  on  group  student  orders. 


SEND  IN  YOUR 
REQUEST  TO 
DEPT.  BT9 


DICTATION  DISC  COMPANY 


170  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 


A  Light  Touch 

makes 

NEAT 
ERASURES 


with  a 

RUSH- 

CHASER 

No  slip  sheet  needed  be¬ 
tween  carbon  and  copy. 
No  erasing  shield  —  the 
Rush  Eraser  is  less  than 
one  character  thick.  In 
beautiful,  life-time  pla.stic 
case,  handy  to  use  as  a 
pencil,  with  long-lasting 
propcl-repel  refills. 


Order  from  your  Dealer 
or  send  SOif  and 
name  of  dealer  to 

The  Eraser  Co.,  Inc. 
1068  S.  Cliwtoii  St.,  Syrocme  4,  M.  Y. ' 


NEW! — Adjustable 
Typewriter  Desk 


RECOMMENDED 
for  Classrooms 

Here  is  functionol  styling 
ot  its  procticol  best! 
Sturdy  construction  .  •  • 
choice  of  top-quolity  ook 
or  mople  woods  locquer- 
finished  in  Noturoi  Mople, 
Golden  Ook  or  Light  No* 
turol  Oak  tones. 


TYPEWRITER  PLATFORM 
ADJUSTS  BETWEEN 
26''  to  30 '  AND  LOCKS 
IN  PLAC 


SEE  OUR  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  QUALITY-STYLED 
TEACHERS'  DESKS 


Imperial  desk  company 
EVANSVILLE  7,  INDIANA 
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DOUBU  BEAUTY  ! 

triple  life 

1 


CHROME 

FRAMED! 


LOW 

SCHOOL 

COST! 


•  RmI  Cork  laminated  to  durable  panel 
boord.  Designed  for  high  utility,  long  life, 
smart  appearance.  Use  either  vertically  or 
horizontally  .  .  .  metal  hangers  welded  to 
frame.  Easy  tack  penetration. 

Ideal  for  schools  —  rooms,  halls,  offices  — 
for  news,  notes,  displays  and  visual  aids. 
Also  for  libraries,  homes  and  other  needs. 


LOW,  LOW  PRICES 

1 1"  K 15"  -  $1 .4*  each  16"  «  20"  -  $2.30  each 
It"  »  24"  - $3.1 9  each  23"  x  30"  - $4.9«  each 
Shipped  PREPAID  if  ord«r  it  for  two  or  moro  — 
ony  tixos. 

CUT  ' 

LETTERS- 
NUMBERS 

SIZES  i'ft".  5"  and  t" 
Sturdy  cut-out  letters  and 
numerals,  ^4"  thick,  for 
classroom  use,  displays, 
bulletins.  Complete  work¬ 
ing  font  120  letters,  cor¬ 
rectly  assorted.  Numerals 
—  60  per  set  —  assorted. 
Silts  V/t”  5"  t" 

L  letters.  Font  of  120  $4.25  $6.25  $5.25 

Numerals  —  per  set  (60)  2.00  3.25  4.25 

Shipped  prepaid.  Special  assortments  available. 

I  —  —  —  —  Free  descriptive  folder.  —  ^  — 

I  TUCO  WORK  SHOPS,  Inc.  Lockport,  N.Y. 


1  Pleas*  send  nre 

1  sizes  ir* 

1  Cut-Out  Letters 

1  Numeral  Sets 

1  Name 

Tuco  Bulletin  Boordi  ■ 

16"  18"  24"  1 

31/2"  5"  8'  J 

V/2"  5"  B"  1 

1  City 

liiico 

Signature 

THE  TUCO  WORK  SHOPS,  INC. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  | 

Broadview  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
The  convention  theme  was,  “Business 
Education  in  the  Air  .^ge.”  Featured 
speakers  were  Philip  W.  Gearv',  Trans 
World  Airlines,  Inc.,  New  York  City; 
Irene  Place,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arlxtr;  Henry  I.  Davidson,  Moore 
Business  Forms,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota;  Theodore  W'oodward,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon;  and  Clyde 
Blanchard,  outgoing  president  of  M-P 
BEA. 

The  .\.ss(K'iation,  a  region  of  UBE.\, 
elected  the  following  roster  of  officers 
for  1956-57:  president,  Dorothy 
Travis,  Central  High  School.  Crand 
Forks,  North  Dakota;  vice-president, 
F.  Wayne  House,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Lincoln;  executive  secretary, 
Agnes  M.  Kinney,  North  High  School, 
Denver,  Colorado;  and  treasurer, 
Ruben  J.  Dumler,  St.  John’s  College, 
Winfield,  Kan.sas.  New  members  of 
the  executive  board  are:  E.  C.  McTiill, 
past-president  of  UBEA;  Kenneth  J. 
Hansen,  Colorado  State  College  of 
Education,  Creely;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hazel,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln. 

•  The  Pi  Omega  Pi  1956  National 
Chapter  Award  was  won  by  Alpha 
Phi  chapter,  at  Diupiesne  University, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  chap¬ 
ter,  sponsored  by  Wilverda  Hodel, 
promoted  a  radio  program,  an  inter¬ 
collegiate  c'offee  hour,  and  a  tri-state 
typewriting  contest  as  community 
projects. 

Alpha  Phi  scored  134  points.  Sec¬ 
ond  was  Camma  Nu,  of  Georgia  State 
College  for  W’omen,  Milledgeville 
(sponsored  by  Jane  White),  117 
points.  Following  were:  Omicron, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Ill  points;  Gamma,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  108 
points;  and  Mu,  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Emporia,  107  points. 

•  The  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
As.sociation  has  announced  the  theme 
of  its  60th  annual  convention,  to  be 
held  April  18-20,  1957,  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York  City.  The  theme 
will  be:  Business  Education  as  Voca¬ 
tional  and  General  Education, 

The  following  committee  chairmen 
will  assist  the  executive  board  in 
planning  the  cxinvention:  program  di¬ 
rector,  Emma  M.  .\udesirk.  Northern 
V^dley  Regional  High  Sch(M)l,  Dema- 
rest.  New  York;  associate  program 
director,  Gladys  K.  Worth,  Sc“ott  High 
Sch(K)l,  Coatesvillc,  Pennsylvania;  co- 
chairmen  of  exhibits,  Theodore  N. 
LaMonte,  Department  of  Guidance, 
New  York  City  Public  Schools,  and 
Arthur  H.  Rubin,  Patrick  Henry  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School,  New  York  City; 
membership  chairman,  Raymond  F. 
Brecker,  South  Park  High  SchcMil, 


Buffalo,  New  York;  associate  mem¬ 
bership  chairman,  Helen  Cioffi,  Cam¬ 
den  High  School,  Camden,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  general  chairman  of  local 
committees,  Murry  Weinman,  Central 
Commercial  High  School,  New  York 
C.’ity;  and  public  relations  chairman, 
F'.  Howard  Strouse,  Division  of  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Distributive  Education, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

•  The  NABTTl  Standing  (amnnit- 
tee  of  Business  Teacher  Certification 
has  circulated  a  “proposed  statement 
of  business-teacher  certification  poli¬ 
cies.”  It  has  also  expressed  concern 
over  the  current  trend  of  increasing 
enrollments,  the  decreasing  teacher 
supply,  and  the  relaxation  of  certifi¬ 
cation  requirements  for  nearly  six 
hundred  hx'al  and  state  supervisors 
of  business  education,  chief  state 
certification  officers.  The  committee 
plans  to  select  one  business  educator 
from  each  state  and  territory  to  serve 
as  a  liaison  between  state  officers  and 
NABTTl. 

•  The  Ohio  BT.^  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Dayton  in  .\pril.  New  of¬ 
ficers  electtxl  are:  president,  Calen 
Stutsman,  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  vice-president,  Robert  E. 
Kriegbaum,  University  of  Dayton;  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  O. 
Houser,  Libbey  High  School,  Toledo. 

Also,  membership  chairman,  Mrs. 
Mary  Del  Tedesco;  membership  co- 
chairman,  Miriam  Hinton;  editor  of 
publications,  Lonnie  J.  Boggs;  assis¬ 
tant  editor,  Willadene  Rominger;  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Betty  M.  Weaver;  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Dorothy  Milh*i; 
and  advisory  council  memlxTS,  John 
C.  Frakes,  Mrs.  Mabel  (aillins,  Harold 
Leith,  Inez  Ray  W'ells,  and  Paul  S. 
Smith. 

•  The  .American  Vocational  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  making  plans  to  observ’c  fifty 
years  in  the  growth  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  The  event  will  lx*  marked  by 
a  special  issue  of  the  AVA  Journal 
in  December.  Appropriate  ceremonies 
will  be  held  at  the  A\’A  convention 
in  St.  Louis  on  December  3. 

•  The  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America  held  its  fifth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  June  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.C.  More  than  600  dele¬ 
gates  attended.  High  light  of  the  c-on- 
vention  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Hamden  L.  Forkner  .Award  to  Eagle 
Grove  (Iowa)  High  School  for  the 
best  program  of  activities  in  the  school 
year  1955-56. 

Paul  Blanchard  (Louisiana)  was 
named  Mr.  Future  Business  Leader 
of  1956  by  a  committee  of  judges  from 
the  Washington  Personnel  Association. 
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Eleanor  Yeager  (Florida)  was  named 
Miss  Future  Business  Leader  of  1956. 
Cdioseii  Mr.  Future  Business  Executive 
of  1956  was  Edgar  Jackson  (Wiscon¬ 
sin).  Elected  Miss  k^uture  Bu.siness 
ExTOutive  was  Joy  Schwab  (Iowa). 

Janis  Knox,  Breckenridge  (Texas) 
High  School,  was  elected  national 
FBLA  president.  The  1957  convention 
was  .scheduled  for  June  16-19,  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 


GIVE  YOUR  STUDENTS 
THE  BEST  POSSIBLE 
STENOGRAPHIC  TRAINING 
FOR  THE  JOBS  OF  TOMORROW 
...with  STENOGRAPH* 


TYPEWRITER 
TYPE  CLEANER 


•  The  Texas  State  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  reported  the  election  of  new 
officers  in  the  business-teacher  sections 
of  two  of  its  districts. 

In  District  I,  Carlos  K.  Hayden,  th(' 
University  of  Houston,  is  chairman; 
and  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Kennedy,  High 
School,  Beaumont,  is  secretary. 

In  District  111,  Mrs.  Clyde  Brennan, 
Martin  High  School,  Laredo,  was 
elected  chairman;  Gertrude  Short, 
High  School,  Kingsville,  vice-chair¬ 
man;  and  Mrs.  Dorthie  Grant,  High 
Schf)ol,  Edinburg,  .secretary. 


Pulls  the  dirt  out 
of  typewriter  type 
rather  than  wash¬ 
ing  it  into  the 
machine. 


Typicol  High  School  Stenograph  Closs 


STUDENTS  LEARN  FASTER 
TEACHING  IS  EASIER 
CLASSES  ARE  MORE  ENJOYABLE 
with  Stenograph  machine  shorthand. 


•  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania) 
State  Teachers  College  held  its 
twenty-third  annual  business  eduea- 
tion  contest  in  May.  Competing  for 
honors  were  more  than  two  hundred 
students  representing  47  high  sehools. 

The  individual  winners  were;  book¬ 
keeping,  Carol  W'atts,  Bloomsburg 
High  School;  typewriting,  Gordon 
Slodysko,  Trevorton  High  School; 
shorthand,  Delores  Gulla,  Parkland 
High  School,  Orefield;  business  law. 
Manpieen  Miller,  Berwick  High 
School;  and  business  arithmetic, 
lanice  Morgan,  Northeast  Bradford 
Joint  High  School,  Rome. 


Faster  progress  in  learning  gives  students 
more  confidence,  greater  interest.  Penman¬ 
ship  problems  are  eliminated;  transcription 
from  printed  notes  is  faster  and  more 
accurate. 


Students  complete  Stenograph  theory 
easily  during  the  first  semester,  even 
sooner  in  some  high  schools,  and  start 
speed  building  the  first  year.  In  a 
regular  two-year  high  school  course. 
Stenograph  students  reach  140  w.a.m. 
average— and  many  attain  160  and 
180  w.a.m.* 


Fold  the  putty 
upward  to  origi¬ 
nal  pyramid  shape 


And  Stenograph  machines  are  inexpensive, 
too,  compared  with  other  classroom  equip¬ 
ment.  You  can  give  your  students  the  best 
shorthand  training  at  a  low  per-student 
cost.  Why  be  satisfied  with  less? 


•  The  State  University  of  New 
York,  at  Albany,  has  published  the 
1956  Directory  of  Scholarships,  Fel¬ 
lowships,  and  Loan  Funds  available 
at  its  .38  colleges.  It  was  prepared  as 
a  guidance  tool  for  student  counselors, 
parents,  and  prospective  students. 
More  than  730  scholarships,  valued 
at  over  $200,000,  are  described  in  the 
revised  directory. 


’^You  are  invited  to  use  this  coupon  for 
further  details. 


j  Stenographic  Machines,  Inc. 
Dept.  22-Z 

I  31S  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
I  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


•  NO  Mrssr  UQUIDS  to  remove  noil  polish, 
spot  or  spotter  clothes. 

•  NO  HAKMfVl  fVMiS  to  covse  heodeches 
or  colds. 

•  To  moke  neat  erosvres — {wst  tovch  the  word 
to  be  erased,  Iwd  wilt  obsorb  the  surplus  Mi. 
Then  erose  and  there  will  be  no  smeor. 


•  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com¬ 
merce  has  installed  modem  data-proc- 
essing  machines  for  classroom  use. 
Four  machines  have  been  provided  by 
the  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation.  The  machines  transcribe 
information  onto  cards  by  means  of 
punched  holes,  sort  the  cards  alphabet¬ 
ically,  numerically,  or  by  categories, 
then  tabulate  and  automatically  print 


I  Gentlemen;  Please  send  details  about  the  Sten- 
I  ograph  in  high  schools. 


Special  School  Discounts, 
Teachers  may  write  for  samples. 


Name 


Present  Position 


I  School 


Address 


^  ^  Flatten  the  putty 

I&  by  preuing  very 

SLflr 

firmly. 
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HARDWARE  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Office  Equipment  Diiition 

GARREn,  INDIANA 


a  report.  They  will  he  used  in  classe.s 
in  aceonntiog,  statistics,  market  re- 
searcli,  etc. 


CORRECT 

EQUIPMENT  LEADS  TO 
CORRECT  WORK 


•  (Carlisle  Commercial  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  moved  in  May 
to  new  (piarters  on  West  High  Street, 
President  W.  ().  Iknnor  has  an¬ 
nounced.  The  school  is  celehrating  its 
sixtieth  anniversary  this  year.  It  was 
purchased  hy  Benner  in  1940  from  its 
original  owner,  ().  K.  Weihlex. 


with 

"TYPE-RIGHT'' 
Adjustable  Typing 
Stands 


•  Floyd  Cnillot,  New  Orleans,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  was  elected  international  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  at  the  37th  annual 
('onferences  and  Office  Ecpiipment 
and  Machinery  Exposition  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  first  vice-president,  E.  G.  Mac- 
Ilroy,  San  Francisco;  vice-presidents, 
R.  B.  Hodges,  Framingham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  J.  R.  Taylor,  Detroit;  and 
L.  M.  Collins,  New  York  C'ity. 

Continuing  as  vice-presidents  are 
F.  A.  Schultz,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
and  R.  P'.  Prinz,  Los  .\ngeles.  W.  H. 
Evans  is  executive  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer  at  the  group’s  in¬ 
ternational  headquarters  in  Philadel- 


The  "Type  — Right”  adjusttnent  unit  elevat¬ 
es  the  typewriter  to  fit  the  comfort  and 
correct  posture  of  the  typist.  Four  inch 
range  of  adjustment  in  10  seconds  from 
26h  to  30H”. 


-erase 
without  a 
trace 


"TYPE-RIGnT”typ- 
ing  stands  ate  26H” 
with  1”  adjustment 
in  glide.  Standard 
top  18”x28”  -  other 
sizes  available. 
Steel  book  holder 
available. 


No  mistake  about  it! 

No  eraser  in  the  past 
fifty  years  has  made  * 
such  an  impression  as  : 
AW  Faber’s  pencil¬ 
shaped,  white-polished  | 
EraserStik 

It  IS  an  important 
tool  for  every  girl 
who  is  ambitious  to  get ! 
promotions  and  pay 
increases — because  it 
helps  her  turn  out  i 
beautiful  letters 
EraserStik  erases 
without  a  trace,  leaves 
no  frizzles,  no  ghosts. 
Takes  out  a  single 
letter  without  blurring 
the  word  j 

No  mistake  about  it,  ' 
EraserStiks  are  office 
pets — and  so  are  the 
girls  who  use  them. 

7099  without  brush  10< 

7099B  with  brush  20  f 

TEACHERS  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 


"TYPE-RIGHT” 
business  machine  and  ^ 
typing  stand  available  .  j  ~- 

with  eithet  right  or  I 

left  hand  pedistal  \ 

(right  hand  shown).  I  '  |  i 

Typing  level  26*/j”  * 

high,  with  top  18”  x  * 

24”,  writing  level 
305^2”  high,  with  top 

18”x24”,  other  sizes  available.  Drawer  or 
open  front  shelf  as  desired.  Adjustable 
glides  for  1”  adjustment. 


Newly  elected  directors  are;  J. 
Hodges,  James  Cireenwood,  A.  Iv 
Riddle,  T.  C.  Yeaman,  M.  A.  Sherman, 
J.  (>.  (^uaritius,  A.  G.  Bagwell,  and 
I.  D.  Krcidberg.  Continuing  directors 
are;  R.  F.  Hamer,  J.  H.  Jackson,  E.  L. 
Hamilton,  J.  (7  Staelile,  I).  B.  South¬ 
ern,  T.  H.  Cdoyer,  and  Emma  Lee. 


•  Six  hundred  and  thirty  privateK 
supported  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States  rt'ceived  checks 
totaling  $1 30-million  in  July.  It  was 
the  Ford  Foundation’s  first  payment 
under  its  programs  to  help  raise  facul¬ 
ty  .salaries.  For  most  of  the  institutions, 
the  payments  are  approximately  half 
the  total  grants  that  they  will  receive. 
Final  payments  v\ill  be  made  by  July 


Stand  frames  are  of  heavy  1"x16  gauge 
steel  tubing.  Colors  are  standard  office 
green,  gray,  or  ton.  Other  colors  avoiU 
able  on  request. 


Proper  Posture  Chair 
designed  to  match  your 
new  stand.  A  tough 
sturdily  built  chair  of 
northern  hsrd  maple, 
finished  in  matching 
colors.  Chairs  furnished 
with  rubber  cushion 
glides. 


Included  in  the  endowment  pro¬ 
gram  are  all  four-year,  regionally  ac¬ 
credited,  privately-supported  colleges 
and  universities  that  grant  degrees  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and 
bachelors  degrees  in  a  number  of  al¬ 
lied  professional  fields.  Accomplish¬ 
ment  grants  will  go  to  126  of  these 
institutions.  When  the  grants  under 
the  endowment  program  are  fully 
paid,  each  school  will  have  received 
a  Slim  approximately  equal  to  its  nn- 
dergradnate  costs  for  the  1954-.55 
academic  year. 


FREE  TRIAI _ Samples  furnished  for 

30  day  trial  without  obligation. 

Write  for  free  catalog 
of  various  models 
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through 

the 

camera 

eye 


Charles  R.  McCann,  preaklcnt  of  McCann  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Reading,  Pennsijlvania,  tcatches  his  wife  cut  sehooVs 
25th  anniversary  cake  at  surprise  testimonial  dinner.  Watching 
(left  to  right)  are  Mrs.  Myrtle  Smith,  president  of  Reading 
alumtuie  chapter  of  .\lpha  lota,  sponsor  of  the  affair;  grand 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Helen  Zimmerly;  toastmistress,  Mrs. 
V.lizahrth  Wolf  Weher;  the  McCanns’  daughter,  Mrs.  Margery 
Palmer;  and  their  son,  the  Rev.  John  W.  McCann. 


Gilbert  Kahn,  Newark,  New 
jersey,  receives  the  1956  NOMA 
High  School  Business  Teacher  of 
the  Year  award  from  Gladys  Peck, 
chairman  of  the  Associations  Na- 
tioiuil  Schools  Committee.  The 
gold  key  has  been  awarded,  for 
the  past  three  years,  to  outstand¬ 
ing  high  school  business  teachers 
for  their  work  in  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  bnsiness  world. 
Doctor  Kahn  has  been  a  teacher 
for  ttvcnty-ffve  years  and  is  a  past- 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  BEA. 


Honored  at  a  June  reception  were 
four  retiring  editors  of  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York.  They  are  (left 
to  right):  Merritta  Brown,  Harriet 
Banker,  Harold  H.  Smith,  and  E. 
Lillian  Hutchinson,  who  have  given  a 
total  of  151  years  of  service  to  the 
Gregg  organization.  Miss  Brown 
(1910)  had  long  edited  Gregg  maga¬ 
zines.  Miss  Banker  (1918)  was  edi¬ 
torial  supervisor  of  Gregg  textbooks. 
Smith  (1919),  top  authority  in  the 
typing  field,  wrote  and  edited  typing 
texts.  Miss  Hutchinson  (1926)  headed 
the  editing  end  styling  department. 
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Advertisers 

Allen,  R.  C.,  Inc. 

Rankers  Box  Co. 

Rlaisclell  I’encil  (a>. 

R\id  Type  Cleaner  4 

Rurrouslis  Corp. 

Business  Kdneafion  Timers 
Clear-\’ie\v  ('o. 

Desks  of  America.  Inc. 

Dictation  Disc  Co. 

Ditto,  Inc .  . 

Kraser  Co . 

Esterhrook  Fen  Co. 
FalK-r-Castell,  A.  W’.,  Pencil  Co.. 

Felt  &i  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co . 

Friclen  Calculating  Machine  Co. 


cooler  than  many  .500-\vatt  models. 
It  handles  both  single-  and  double- 
frame  filmstrips  for  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  projection,  and  2.\2  and  bantam 
slides.  The  projector  is  etiuipped  with 
a  5-inch  F.\3..5  professional  lens.  It  is 
priced  at  $219.50. 


A  Duplicator  at  Your  Finger  Tips 

The  Model  60  Master  .Addresser  is 
a  miniature  duplicating  machine  that 
operates  like  the  liquid  duplicator  in 
the  hack  room.  But  f/n’.s  machine  (7 
by  13  inches)  sits  on  the  employee’s 
desk  and  reproduces  a  print  in  about 
three  seconds. 

The  machine  will  write  addres.ses  or 
other  repetitive  data  (up  to  13  lines. 


Adjust  Table  in  Ten  Seconds 

Typing  efficiency  may  now  he  in- 
creast'd  10  per  cent  by  the  simple  turn 
of  a  knob.  Type-Bight  adjustable 
stands  ma\'  he  elevated  4  inches  to  fit 
the  comfort  and  correct  posture  of  the 
typist,  eliminating  neck  and  hack 
strain.  Copy  is  placed  at  desk  height, 
regardless  of  typewriter  height,  thus 
also  eliminating  eye  strain. 

Type-Right  stands  have  no  exposed 
moving  parts  to  soil  or  damage  cloth¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  vibration  or  platform 
tilt.  All  types  and  sizes  of  typewriters 
may  be  accommodated.  The  stand  is 
20  by  .36  by  .3012  inches  high. 

Stands  are  available  in  two  models 
—with  a  drawer  or  with  an  open  front 
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3  inches  long)  on  a  wide  variety  of 
forms.  The  prints  are  made  from  a 
paper  master  that  is  prepared  on  the 
office  typewriter  or  obtained  from  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  file.  Up  to  100  prints  can 
be  made  from  each  master.  Prints  are 
made  by  placing  the  master  on  the 
tray  of  the  machine  and  ojX'rating  the 
handle. 

The  Model  60  Master  .Addresser  is 
manufactured  by  the  Master  Ad¬ 
dresser  Company,  Minneapolis  26, 
Minnesota.  It  retails  for  approximately 
$60. 


and  a  swiveling  mechanism.  The  seat 
is  adjustable  to  heights  of  17  to  21 
inches.  The  posture  back  and  wide 
seat  are  padded  with  foam  rubber. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Jayem’s  M-16  legal-size,  steel  in¬ 
dex  file  has  a  front  that  drops  forwartl 
to  provide  accessibility  to  its  alpha¬ 
betized  compartments.  The  unit  is 
secured  by  a  strong  snap  lock  and 
carried  by  a  convenient  handle.  W’rite 
to  layem  Sales  ('orporation,  .31  Coffey 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  A’ork. 

•  The  Cib.son  Girl  “Semi-Pro”  SP-4 
tape  sheer  is  announced  by  Robins 
Industries  (’orporation,  214-26  41 
Avenue,  Bayside  61,  New  York.  It 
consists  of  a  tape  guide,  which  may 
be  fastened  on  any  tape  recorder,  and 
a  handheld  splicer  that  has  two  dif¬ 
ferent  cutting  actions. 

•  A  new  Remington  Noiseless  type¬ 
writer  has  beiMi  introduced  by  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand,  a  division  of  Sperry  Rand 
(]orporation,  31.5  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York.  Available  in  six 
pastel  shades,  it  may  be  purchased  at 
main  sales  offices. 

•  Push-button  control  is  now  con¬ 
veniently  located  at  the  top  of  the 
Jac-a-desk  stabilizer,  which  prevents 
desk  wobble.  There  is  no  bending  to 
lock  or  release  the  adjustable  shaft. 
It  is  priced  at  $4.95  by  Gonco  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  12.59  South  La 
Brea  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  19,  C’alif. 


Shows  Filmstrips  or  Slides 

Viewlex  announces  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  auditorium  projector  for  35  mm. 
filmstrips  and  2x2-inch  slides.  The 
Model  \’-l ()()()  C,  which  appears  on 


shelf.  The  top  is  made  of  “FibeResin” 
plastic  or  hard  maple.  For  further  de¬ 
tails,  write  to  Hardware  Engineering 
Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  97,  Garrett, 
Indiana. 


Save  $20  on  Swivel  Chair 

A  new  Swivel  Executive  Chair  is 
offered  to  readers  of  this  magazine 
by  the  General  Industrial  Company, 
.5742  Elston  Avenue,  (Chicago  30,  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  regular  price  is  $59.70;  but, 
as  a  special  offer  to  readers  who  men¬ 
tion  Business  Education  W'ohld,  or¬ 
ders  will  be  filled  at  $39.70,  f.o.b. 
their  Pennsylvania  factory. 

The  chair  has  a  heavy  .square  tubu¬ 
lar  .steel  ba.se,  round  tubular  back  and 
armrest  supports,  and  both  a  tilting 


the  Military  Qualified  PriKlucts  list, 
projects  brilliant  images  of  the  highest 
clarity. 

The  1000-watt  projector  remains 
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enjoy  unparalleled 


EASE  OF  OPERATION 

on  the  world's  fastest  electric 


Sinilli-(]orona’s  exclusive  “Keyboard  Slope*’ 
slants  the  keys  to  fit  the  natural  inoveinents 
of  your  fingers.  That,  plus  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  operating  controls  in  the 
keyboard  area  than  on  any  other  electric, 
makes  the  Smith-Corona  the  easiest, 
fastest  electric  ever  devised.  It  also  has 
the  quietest  operation  of  any  electric. 
Why  not  see  and  try  it  for  yourself?  You 
can  arrange  an  eye-opening  ten  minute 
ilemonstration  in  your  own  oflice  by  calling 
your  local  .Smith-t^orona  representative. 


» 
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she  saves  ' 
half  the  time 


boss  saves 
all  the  cost 


fr  7  1  T  T  n  1  7  f  ... 

G/fjStiCTUU  'A  adding  machine  . . . 

Live  keyboard*  with  keytouch  adjustable  to  each  operator! 


Saves  up  to  50%  hand  motion— and 
effort!  Never  before  have  so  many  time- 
and-effort-saving  features  been  placed 
on  an  adding  machine. 

Every  key  operates  the  motor!  So  you 
can  now  forget  the  motor  bar!  No  more 
back-and-forth  hand  motion  from  keys 
to  motor  bar.  Think  of  the  time  and 
effort  this  saves. 

Keyboard  is  instantly  adjustable  to 
each  operator’s  touch!  No  wonder  oper¬ 
ators  are  so  enthusiastic  about  it.  They 
do  their  work  faster — with  up  to  50% 


less  effort.  New  operating  advantages, 
quietness,  beauty. 

"Live  Keyboard”  with  Adjustable 
Key-touch  plus  8  other  time-saving 
features  combined  only  on  the  National 
.Adding  Machine:  Automatic  Clear 
Signal  .  .  .  Subtractions  in  red  .  .  . 
Automatic  Credit  Balance  in  red  .  .  . 
Automatic  space-up  of  tape  when  total 
prints  .  .  .  I^rge  Answer  Dials  .  .  . 
Easy-touch  Key  Action  . . .  Full-Visible 
Keyboard  with  Automatic  Ciphers  .  .  . 
Rugged-Duty  Construction. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,  OHIO 

969  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


A  National  Adding  Machine  pays 
for  itself  with  the  tinie-and-effort 
it  saves,  then  continues  savings  as 
yearly  profit.  One  hour  a  day  saved 
with  this  new  National  will,  in  the 
average  office,  repay  100%  a  year 
on  the  investment.  See  a  demon¬ 
stration,  today,  on  your  own  work. 
Call  the  nearest  National  branch 
office  or  National  dealer. 

•TRADC  MARK  RKO.  W  t.  RAT.  OFR. 
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